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LETTER XIX. 



A historical account of the Corruption of 
Christianity and the Introduction of the 
Papal Hierarchy. 

January^ i8o2. 

ROME, if not the birth-place, may- 
be considered as the nursery of 
Christianity, in which the doctrine of a 
Crucified Redeemer was preached by the 
Companions of his Sufferings and the 
Witnesses of his Resurrection. Every 
thing, here, calls to mind the Religion 
of Jesus. The Churches, and even the 
Palaces, abound with the most correct 
Vol. II. B ' representations 
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representations of Sacred History; the 
self-denial and humility of the Monastic 
Orders are palpable indications of Pri- 
mitive Simplicity; and the humble life 
and conversation of the Son of Gk>d is 
perpetually recalled, by a round of imi- 
tative ceremonies^ which, together with 
the essential circumstances of his birth 
and death, renew, to the eye, the minute 
transactions of appearing before Pilate^ 
or washing his Disciples feet. The 
Angel of the Churchy to use a scrip- 
ture metaphor, has not yet lost all his 
original brightness : 

Nor appears less than Arch- Angel rutftdy 
And tV excess of glory obscured. — 

« 

A secret reformation, at least of life 
and manners, has taken place^ even at 
Rome, since the rise and establishment 

of 
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of the Protestant Professions ; and the 
important variation has been observed to 
obtain, in Catholic Countries, in propor- 
tion as they communicate with the Re- 
formed. The Saviour of the World was, 
himself, born in a Province of the Ro- 
man Empire ; and suffered, for our sinsj 
without the gates of Jerusalem, under the 
authority of Pontius. Pilate, the Procon- 
sul of Judea, as we learn from the text 
of Tacitus, as well as the united testi- 
mony of the Four Evangelists : 

jiucior nominis ejus ChrisfuJ, qui, Ttberio tmperitante per 
Procuratorem Pontium Pilatum, sufpHcio affiectus erat.* 

After the dissemination of the Gos- 
pel, and the setdement of the Churches, 

so 



• The name [Chrirtiani] was deriTcd from Christ, who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, »uffcrcd death, under Pontius Pilate, the Procu- 
rator of Judea. TWi/w, jimutl, 15. S. 44- 
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so eloquently described by St. Xuke, in 
his Narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, 
in the sixty-fourth year of Christ, the ty- 
rant Nero fomented against the Christi- 
ans, throughout the Roman Empire, which 
then included the greater part of the Ci- 
vilized World, the first general Persecu- 
tion, in which suffered martyrdom, at 
Rome, the Holy Apostles St. Peter, and 
St. Paul. This affliction terminated with 
the untimely death of that inhuman Mon- 
ster ; and it was not till the ninety-third 
year of the Christian ^ra, that the Se- 
cond Persecution, which also involved the 
Jews, was instigated by the jealousy of 
Domitian, who was weak enough to dread 
the rivalry of the House of David ; al- 
though, as had been foretold by the Pro- 
phets, it had ceased to sit upon the 
Throne of Israel. It was during this 

Persecution 
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Persecution that the Apostle John, who 
had so long survived his Lord, was ba- 
nished to the Isle of Patmos ; where he 
wrote the celebrated Visions of Futurity, 
so sublimely couched in the my Stic verses 
of the Book of Revelations, The Canoni- 
cal Books of the New Testament are sup- 
posed to have been collected together, 
under the sanction of the Church, be- 
fore the death of the beloved Disciple ; 
who departed this life at the venerable 
age of an hundred, or as some say, 
an hundred and twenty years. Clemens, 
then Bishop of Rome, who afterward 
suffered martyrdom for the Word of 
God, was particularly instrumental in 
the collation of the Sacred Records. 

Very soon after the removal of the 
last of the Apostles, whose parting ad- 
monitions 
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monitions to the Church of Ephesus are 
said to have been little more than a melt- 
ing eflFusion of pastoral anxiety, " Little 
children, love one another/* those Na- 
tional Councils began to be held in 
Greece, which by reducing the privileges 
of the People, and augmenting the au- 
thority of the Priests, gave rise to that 
over-bearing prescription, which after- 
ward absorbed the independence of the 
Churches, and made way for the intro- 
duction of an Antichristian Hierarchy. 
It appears by Paul's Epistles, and by 
the Revelations of John, that heresies 
and disputes had troubled the Church, 
even in the Age of the Apostles.* Sepa- 
rate Associations were established among 
the Believers, within the First Century of 

Christianity ; 

* Galatians I. 6. & III. 1—3. RcTclations 11. Z— 29. III. I— X9. 
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Christianity ; the practice of fasting was 
early superadded to the" precepts of 
Christ ; and it was not long before the 
Church was divided into two Sects, who 
peculiarly adhered to the ceremonies of 
the Law, or the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel. Both Parties however were zealous 
toward God, and suffered, indiscrimi- 
nately, as Confessors of Christ, the per- 
secution of the Heathen Magistrates, 
who had now become jealous for the 
honour of their discredited divinities. 

Ik the Second Century, the splendid 
»ra of Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines 
(notwithstanding the Apologies of Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras, and Tatian, in de- 
fence of their Christian Brethren) pre- 
vailed with unrelenting rigour the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Persecutions ; during 

which 
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which Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was 
conveyed to Rome, and exposed to wild, 
beasts, in the Public Theatre ; and Po- 
lycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, was likewise 
cruelly slain. In the days of Trajan, the 
Philosopher Pliny, being then Governor 
of Pontus and Bithynia, wrote to the Em- 
peror, who was celebrated for the general 
equity of his administration, to know his 
will as to the rigorous prosecution of the 
laws against the Christians. " Because,'* 
says the mild Proconsul, " those of them 
whom I have examined, maintained that 
they had been guilty of no crime ; sav- 
ing that they used to assemble, before 
day-light, to sing hymns to Christ, as 
unto God; and that they sometimes 
came together for the purpose of break- 
ing bread in common: but that they 
were bound not to lie, nor steal, nor yet 

withhold 
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withhold the property of others, but to 
abstain from all iniquity." The Emperor's 
reply bears equal testimony to the inno- 
cency of the First Christians : " They 
need not be sought after," says he, 
**yet, if they are brought before you, 
they must be punished."* In the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, occurred the sup- 
posed miracle of the Christian Legion 
(for professing Christians had already 
forgotten the peaceful precepts of 
C Him 



* 1 wbjdin fordie iRtnlSiAioii of the cwiovB, the origiml of thcM 
■Dc^ivoal tettimoDtals. They were written in the 7th year of Trajan, 
which asswen to the 105th, of the Christian JEra. Hmy, the 
Yoanger, to the Emperor Trajan. Affinnahant autem, hanc IniHe 
mnwnain Tel cnlps iOXt vel erroris, quod esseot soliti suto die an- 
te \aiceuk eoovenire, cn'ine u que Ghriato, quasi Deo, dicere secvm in* 
vicem : seqoe sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne 
lorta. Be Uuodm^ ne adnlteria, committerent, ne fidera Hdlerent, 
oe depoattnm appellati abnegarent. Quibus peractis niorem sibi dis- 
eedendi luisse, runosque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promitcuum 
tamen, et innoKitttn. Book X. £p. 97. Trajan to Pliny. Conqut- 
rendi non sunt : aa defbrantur et arguantnr, puniendi sunt. Book 
X. £f . 98. 
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Him that taught his Followers to love, 
their. Enemies.) In the Wars of Ger- 
many, the doubtful event of a Battle^ 
had been decided in favour of the Ro-» 
mans, by a storm that blew directly in 
the faces of their Adversaries ; when the 
Zealots of the Camp attributed to their 
urgent prayers, a natural effect, which 
was, with equal devotion, ascribed by 
the rest of the Army, to the signal piety 
of the Heathen Emperor : As the figure 
of Jupiter Fluvius, pouring rain on the 
fainting Romans, and thunderbolts on 
their enemies (which may be seen to 
this day, in the bas-reliefs of the 
Pillir of Antoninus) evidently testifies. 
Yet Christianity appears to have flou- 
rished in the Second Century, since 
Churches were then established in the 
Western Provinces of the Empire; and 

several 
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Several Philosophers, and Men of Learn- 
ing, had embraced the faith of Christ. 
The Sixth Persecution took place in the 
beginning of the Third Century, under 
the Emperor Severus, although the 
cause of the Christians was now ably 
defended by TertuUian, Origen, and 
Irensus. 

A Sect of Ascetics had already begun 
to spread itself in Egypt; though the 
Professors of austerity did not yet form 
themselves into those regular Communi- 
ties, by which the Christian World was af- 
terward overrun. They introduced the 
System of Voluntary Mortifications, by 
denying themselves the use of wine, of 
flesh ; and even the exercise of the lawful 
rights of commerce and matrimony : A 
dereliction of First Principles, rapid 

indeed, 
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indeed, aince forbidding to marry ^ and 
commanding to abstain from meats j had 
been indicated by St. Paul, as a doc^ 
trine of Devils^ that should designate th^ 
Institutions of the future Antichrist.^ 
At Rome ceremonious observances were 
introduced under the specious pre-> 
tence of alluring the Jews, and even thd 
Heathen, to the profession of Christi- 
anity, by the adoption of some of their 
rites ; and, before the end of the Second 
Century, the purity of Gospel Worship 
had been adulterated with Anniversary 
Festivals, and officiating garments; the 
payment of tithes, had succeeded to the 
voluntary contributions of the Faithful { 
and the love-feast of the Communion, was 
converted into an imaginary sacrifice. 

Early 

• I Timothy, IV. i^j. 
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Early in the Third Century, 
Churches were established in Transal- 
pine Gaul, and among the forests of 
Germany: but a Seventh Persecution 
arose under Maximin, which was foI« 
lowed by the Eighth, under Dedus, GaU 
lus, and Volusianus, as was that by the 
Ninth, under the unfortunate Valerian. 
Yet before the Tenth and last Perse- 
cudon under the magnificent Diocletian 
(who is said to have employed twelve 
thousand Christians in the construction 
of those Baths, whose imperial extent is 
BOW occupied by the cells and gardens of 
a Carthusian Convent) the Church had be- 
come powerful^ and even splendid. Edi- 
fices had been erected for public wor- 
ship, embellished with Painting and Mo- 
saics. Vessels of silver and gold were 
used in the pompous celebration of the 

Sacraments ; 
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Sacraments; and the dignified Cletgy, 
among whom the Bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, had obtained 
the pre-eminency of their Brethren, . in 
the sacerdotal office, had already appro- 
priated to the exercise of the Clerical 
functions, the use, or prostitution, of 
canopies, and thrones. The Clergy of 
the adulterated Church were not yet 
forbidden to marry: although abstinence, 
was respected, as a Clerical virtue. 

The Diocletian Persecution, which 
had been suggested by the Priests of 
Polytheism upon malicious charges of 
disloyalty and sedition, not improbably 
provoked by the ostentatious presump* 
tion of the Christian Bishops, (among 
whom however the life of Cyprian; 
bishop of Carthage, appears to have 

adorned 
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anhrned the doctrine of the Gospel) begaii 
in the year 303 ; and continued to rage, 
with different degrees of inveteracy, 
under Galerius and Maximid) until> 
in three hundred and thirteen, Con«> 
Stantine, sumamed the Great, having 
been invested with the Imperial purple 
by the Legions of Britain, overthrew 
bis rival Maxentius upon the banks of 
the Tyber, under the influence of a pre- 
tended vision of the Cross ; and, from 
motives of policy, or conviction, embrac* 
ed the profession of Christianity ; which 
had become — in three centuries — under 
ten Persecutions, the prevailing Religion 
of the Roman Empire. The Imperial 
conversion was not however promul- 
gated by laws and edicts, till the year 
324; and it was not until the latter 
«nd of his life and reign, that the po- 
litical 
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litical Proseljrte thought proper to pro- 
hibit Heathen gaerifices, and shut up 
the Temples of the gods. Nay, Con- 
stantine himself, did not submit to re-* 
eeive the rite m baptism, till a few days 
before his death, in 337 ; and his equiyo* 
cal faith may be fairly presumed from the 
absence of the cross, in all the Statues, 
and Bas Reliefs, that have yet been dis* 
covered, of the first Christian Emperor. 
Theodosius is the first of his Suc- 
cessors whose piety the Church has 
thought proper to celebrate. It is pal- 
pably demonstrated (to indulgent cre- 
dulity) by the actual existence of the 
Church of St. Paul, now standing in for- 
saken solitude, without the walls of 
Rome. Nor was it till the reign of Ho- 
norius, and the opening of the Fifth 
Century, that the Profession of Christi- 
anity, 
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yittyt adopted by th« Emperors, was fif 
nalty embracod tlwoughout the Empire ; 
which tasdilf relinquished the worship 
of its Idcds. 

But the iropendiiig Corruption of 
Christiaoltyi swaited not its complete 
isductioq. Father iV»tmy in Egypt* 
and in Franse Martin of Toitrs, fornved 
r«gnliur Commumties, and prescribed Bf> 
«dr\d9S» for that abstinence and secltto 
sipn, which had been already observed 
by solitary Hermits^ and sequestered 
Virgins; li^ho, conceiving ii»t commu- 
nion with .God wa# to be obtained by 
^nitbdrawing the mind from e^emajt 
objects, began their noviciate by nK>r* 
tifying sense, and macerating the rebel- 
lions body, with hunger and fatigue. 
The Provinces o^ th« East were soon 
D filled 
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filled with these speculative Professors^ 
their arid climate predisposing them 
to temperance and contemplation: but 
though Monastic Institutions were peo« 
pled in the West, with equal ardour 
and devotion, their indulgent Inhabitants 
were long accused by the Eastern Vi- 
sionaries of voraciousness and gluttony. 
On the other hand, at the Council of 
Nice, at which appeared Ecclesiastical 
Delegates from all the Churches in 
Christendom, the noviciate Emperor pre- 
sided in person; and the innovating 
Bishops, not content with excluding the 
People from all share in the administra- 
tion of Ecclesiastical affairs, now boldly 
encroached upon the authority of the 
Presbyters, who appear to have been 
thenceforward little more than hum- 
ble Ministers to the arrogance and luxu« 

ry 
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ry of their lordly Superiors. Although 
Christ himself had said to his imme- 
diate Followers: ^^One is your Master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are Brethren.'** 
Intrigues and seditions now began to 
disquiet the succession of Christian Bi- 
sbops ; and in 266, on the demise of Li- 
berius, bishop of Rome, there followed 
a double election, which gave rise to a 
civil commotion, that terminated in a mas- 
sacree. Pictures were not yet common in 
Churches, and Statues were unknown: 
but the names of departed Saints were 
already venerated; the antiquated prac- 
tice of' Christian perfection was relin- 
quished for the vain hope of future puri- 
fication; and the duties of social life, 
were commuted for idle visits to the 
tombs of the Martyrs, and vagrant pil- 
grimages 

« Matth. XXIII. 8. 
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grimages to the Holy LaAd« Baptismal 
Founts were now set up in tlie porch of 
every ChUf eh ; and the bread and wine 
6f the Communion began to be held 
up for the veneration of the People* 
Yet the ceremony of the Lotd^s Supper 
was still only celebrated on the first day 
of the week and other Festivals ; and all 
the Communicants Were yet sutfered to 
partake o^ both the symbols of the fiesh 
and blood of Christy then and since so 
grossly mistaken, as referring to the car^^ 
nal body of Him who himself declared 
to the worldly-minded Jews : " The flesh 
profiteth nothing: My words they ate 
spirit and they are life/'* 

In the Fourth Century, however, 
flourished Eusebius, the historian, hU 

shop 

• JohB VI. 6a. 
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shop ^f Cttsarea ; Augustine, bishop of 
flippO) in Africa; Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan ; and Jerome^ the monk of Palest- 
tine, to whose labours we are indebted 
for the Latin Translation of the Scrip- 
tares, which has been chiefly followed 
by the pious Divines who have trans^ 
^sed the glad tidings of the Gospel^ 
into the languages of modern Europe. 

Tna Fifth Century, unhappily for 
Christianity, together with an indiscri*. 
minate reception of Proselytes, to policy 
or conviction, adopted, without reserve, 
the Heathen custom of ornamenting 
Temples with Painting and Statuary ; the 
embroidering of Sacerdotal garments, 
with gold and silver ; and the institution 
of novel and ostentatious ceremonies. 
Pagan ideas were also now imbibed con«> 

cerning 
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ceming Departed^ Souls, Heroes, De- 
mons, Temples, Sic. and the absolvatpry 
penance of gprievous Sinners, originally 
made in the presence of the Congrega- 
tion, was commuted with courtly indul- 
gence, by Leo the Great, for private con- 
fession, in the ear of a listening Priest* 

The Second General Council, that of 
Constantinople, which had established 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the year 
381, was followed by the Council of 
Ephesus, called together by Theodosius 
the Younger, not as St. Paul advised the 
Believers, to provoke one another to love 
and good works^ but to determine a dis- 
pute between Nestorius and Cyril, in 
which the apostate Doctors, . anathema- 
tized each other with mutual animo- 
sity, whether the title of Mother of 

God, 
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G^d^ should be conferred upon the Vir- 
gin Mary, or only that of Mother of 
ChrisL This sage Consulta met again, 
ten years later, to decide upon the two 
natures of Christ; when the heretical 
doctrine of one incarnate nature, tri- 
umphed among the benighted Fathers ; 
and Flavianus its principal opponent was, 
by their order, ignominiously whipped. 
The Fourth Council, called the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, summoned by Mar- 
dan, in 451, annulled the acts of the 
Second Session, of the Council of Ephe- 
sus ; condemned its President Dioscorus, 
bishop of Alexandria, to deposition and 
banishment; and finally established the 
orthodox doctrine of two distinct natures^ 
in the person of Christ — the human and 
the divine. The Council of Chalcedon is 
the last General Council whose decisions 

are 
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are respeQt^d by tbe PrDte$taat CommU" 
nions ; for in the Sixth Century, the Ro«* 
man Pontiffs began to assume uniTeraal 
dominion, and iinaUy annihilated tbe pre^ 
rogatiyes of the Church- 

In the year 529, the Order of Be* 
nedictines was instituted, on Mounts 
Cassin, by Benedict, of Nursia, a maa 
of unaffected piety, who&e rule was nei- 
ther favourable to luxury nor ambition ; 
and the new modification of Catholi<^ 
superstition spread with rapidity over 
all Europe, eventually absorbing all the 
professions of religious austerity, by 
which it had been preceded. 

The public worship was yet celebrat* 
ed by every nation in its proper lan- 
guage. The Anglo-Saxon Kings were 

now 
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nbl^ cbnvettcd to Christianity by the mi- 
nistry of Augustine ; and the belief of 
the Gospel spread itself with facility 
from the Island of Albion, to the neigh- 
bouring colasts of Norway and Batavia. 
In this . Century flourished Gildas, a 
Aonk of Bangor, the first British Wri- 
ter whose wotks have descended to 
Posterity. 

A iifew method of celebrating the Last 
Supper was introduced about this time 
by Gregory the Great. The daring Pon- 
tiff added without scruple punctilious 
eeremonies to the recommendation of his 
Mastet, who simply blessing the breads 
and handing it to his Disciples^ had di- 
rected them to do so^ in remembrance of 
his deaths until his spiritual appearance^ 
Vol. II. E pr 
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or second comings ivithotit sin unto salva- 
tion.* In these additions originated the 
complex canon of the Mass, which was 
not universally adopted, even by the La- 
tin Churches, for many Ages after the 
ambitious Gregory; who is represented, 
in one of the mosaics of St. Peter's, as 
performing a miracle, to confirm his 
suspected innovation. 

Amid the gloom of the Seventh Centu- 
ry, the Emperor Heraclius, amused him- 
self with persecuting the Jews, while the 
Impostor Mahomet, arose in Arabia ; and 
in the next darkening period, the Greek 
and Latin Churches were occupied in a 
bloody quarrel, about the worship of 
Images, while the Saracens strengthened 

themselves 



• Scf Matth. XXVI. a6r->9* ^^^ XXII. 19, ao. & XXIV. 30. 
fxifl Hc^. IX. %%. 
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themsehres in the East, made powerful 
descents upon the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and possessed themselves of the 
fertile Islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Evert succeeding Pope now added some 
new ceremony to the Romish Ritual. The 
worship of Images was at length syste- 
matically ordained. The bones of Samts, 
and pieces of the True Cross, were ve- 
nerated, and enshrined. And the dread- 
ed punishments of sin were conveniently 
deprecated by donations "to God and 
Holy Church.** The bequests of dy- 
ing Sinners, were conditioned fw the 
redemption of their Souls^ and the depre- 
catory gifts were denominated by the ac^- 
commodating Church, " the price of 
transgression." Such was now popular 
superstition, and Clerical effrontery, that 

not 
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not only forgiveness might foe procured 
for the past: but peri^issipii qou14 be ob^ 
tained for the /Uture. 

In the year 751, the Popes of Rome, 
allowed the deposition of Chi}deric lU. 
king of France; and received in ac- 
knowledgment from the Usurper Pepin, 
the Exarchate of Ravenna, whi<^b f^^^*' 
raised them to the ranl^ of temppfs^l 
Princes ; though the authority of the bi- 
shops of Rome, is fondly derived from 
the traditionary donation of Qonstantine 
the Great. In 774, Charlemagne, son 
of Pepin, overturned the Kingdom of 
the Lombards ; visited Rome ; and en- 
riched the Papacy with new donations, 
the uncertainty of whose ample clauses, 
did, or did not, include Corsica, Sicily, 
and Sardinia) the Territory of Sabino, 

the 
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the Pa^$s pf SpQl^to, of Parma and 
Place&tia, aiyi the Cities of Florence 
»Q(i CowBiachiQ. In fteknpwledgraent 
of spch unparalleled generosity Pope 
jL^eo III. in the year 800, inaugurated 
Charlemagne, £mperor of the West. 

For the regular performance of the 
increasing ceresionies of the Church, 
the Order of Canons was i^hout this time 
instituted, being a grade of Priesthood 
between the regular Monks, and the se* 
cular Clergy; and scholastic Divines 
now begai) to pu2zle themselves with 
the solution of metaphysical difficulties. 

Im the Ninth Century the idea of tran- 
substantiation, or the real presence, was 
superadded to the Inventions of Gre- 
gory; Departed Saints were canonized 

by 
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by the Popes; and the encroaching 
Pontiffs persuaded Priests and People, 
that as they derived their authority from 
Heaven, the Bishops could derive theirs 
from them alone. Yet the election of 
the pretended Vice-gereht of the Prince 
of Peace^ was now canvassed without 
the least regard to law, order, or even 
decency; and, in the climax of Clerical 
confusion, a fToman disguised her sex, 
and filled, about this time, without dis* 
covery, the Papal Chair. 

The more than midnight darkness 
that prevailed in the Tenth Century, over 
the apostate Church, was heightened by 
fearful apprehensions, that the end of all 
things was at handj (for so was ex- 
pounded by the purblind Divines, the 
predicted unloosing of Satan qfier having 

been 
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been bound for a thousand years.)* So 
strongly was this idea entertained that all 
temporal business was neglected, an4 
even Churches and Convents were suffer- 
ed to go to ruin, for want of repairs* 
In the mean time, to dispel the tedium 
of expectation, the Festival of Departed 
Souls was added to the crowded Kalen- 
dar; the ofBce of the Virgin was in- 
stituted, by her Votaries ; and the ven- 
geance of Heaven was vainly depre- 
cated by ave Maries^ and Pater nosters^ 
in the senseless repetitions of the Ro- 
sary. The critical period passing by, 
without producing the dreaded event, 
the spirits of the People revived ; and the 
Roman PontiflFs began to concert mea- 
sures for driving the Saracens out of 
Palestine. 

Gregory 

* Rcrelatiimi XX. x» ft» 3, 
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GREGoRt Vtl* the most entetprising 
Prelate that ever occupied the chair of 
St. Peter, inflamed to madness, by the 

V 

complaints of the Asiatic Christians, of 
the grievous oppression they suffered 
from the infidels, resolved to head 
an army in person for - the delivery 
of the rtoly Sepulchrfe ; atid fifty thou- 
sand Men were already collected for the 
purpose, when the Pontiff's quarrel with 
Ae Emperor Henry IV. obliged him to 
relinquish the idea of his favourite expe- 
dition. Toward the end of the Eleventh 
Century, the absurd project was unex- 
pectedly revived, by the enthusiasm of 
an obscure Individual. — One Peter, sur- 
named the hermit, a Recluse of Amiensi 
had visited the hdy places^ in the year 
1090, and suffered in his own person the 
impositions of the Saracens. On his re- 
turn 
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turn to Europe, the rambling Visionary, 
having implored in vain the interference 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
the Pope of Rome, boldly sounded the 
alarm of war in the ears of the Tempo- 
ral Princes ; who were easily animated, 
by a pretence of religion, to a war of 
rapine, and revenge. Urged by the 
spirit of the times. Urban II, now as* 
sembled a Council at Placentia ; and af- 
terward met another at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne; wherein the sacred expedition 
was recommended with the liberal pro* 
mise of plenary indulgence. An innu- 
merable multitude, of all ranks and de- 
scriptions, immediately flocked around 
the standard of the Church. The expe- 
dition was called a Crusade, because- its 
object was to wrest the cross of Christ, 
out of the hands of Infidels j and every 
Vol. 11. F Bandit 
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Bandit of the Gang displayed upon his 
shoulder the prostituted badge of Chris- 
tian meekness* In the year one thousand 
and ninety-six, eight hundred thousand 
Men set out for Constantinople, to re- 
ceive directions from Alexius Comne- 
nius, the Grecian Emperor, before they 
should pursue their march into Asia. 
One of the principal divisions of this 
wandering Banditti^ was headed by Pe* 
ter himself, with a rope for his ^cdle^ 
assisted by Walter the Pennyless. In 
their desultory advances through Hunga- 
ry, and Thrace, the motley rabble com- 
mitted the most flagitious crimes, under 
the eyes of their sanctimonious Leaders, 
and multitudes of them fell victims to 
the vengeance they exasperated. After 
the scum of popular fermentation had 
thus worked itself off, Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, 
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Ion, Duke ojf Lorraine^ and his brother 
Baldwyn^ led a regular Army of eighty 
l^usand horse and foot, across the 
heart of Germany. Another formidable 
Body, headed by Raimond Count of 
Thoulouse, made their way through Scla- 
vonia. While Robert Duke of Normandy, 
eldest son of the Conqueror of England ; 
Hug^ brother to Philip the First of 
France ; and Robert Earl of Flanders, 
embarked their respective Forces at 
Bnindiai and> Taranto, from whence 
they were transported to Dyrrachium; 
whither they were followed by Ba&mond 
Duke of Calabria, at the head of a Nor- 
man Host. This formidable Levy pass- 
ed, without accident, the streights of 
GallipoUs, stormed Nice, the capkal of 
Bithynia, subdued Antioch, and finally 
overran Judea* In the year 1099, God- 
frey 
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frey of Bouillon was saluted king of 
Jerasalem ; and the Christian Atmies re- 
turned to Europe, loaded with reUques, 
and inspired with a taste for the arts, 
and manners of the East. 

It was in the Eleventh Century 
that Nicholas .II« instituted the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, which first consisted 
of the seven Bishops of the Roman 
State, and the twenty-eight Presbyters 
of the Parish Churches of Rome. To 
these were afterward added the Priors of 
St. John de Lateran, St. Peter, and 
Santa Maria Maggiore ; the Abbots of St, 
Paul, and St. Laurence ; and finally as 
many other Clerical Personages, as the 
Popes inclined to favour, to the canoni- 
cal number of seventy, which has ne- 
ver been exceeded. The celibaby of the 

Clergy 
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Clergy had been enforced by Gregory 
VII. in a Council held at Rome in 1074 ; 
and the hardy Pontiff proceeded to 
anathematize whosoever should receive 
the investiture of a Bishopric, or an Ab- 
bacy, from the hands of a Layman. 

In the meah time the Greeks accused 
the Latins— that they impiously made 
use of unleavened bread in the cele- 
bration of the Supper ; — that the Monks, 
of their communion, scrupled not to eat 
lard— that the Priests of the altar, had 
the indecency to shave their chins — and 
that, in the rite of baptism, the Western 
Church used but one immersion, instead 
of three ! 
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LETTER XX. 

The rise and progress of the Reformation^ 
from its earliest dawnings in the Fallies 
of Piedmont, 

YTjT^^ ** *f^^^ ^ '^' Cometh up from 
y f the Wilderness^ under the beau- 
tiful figure, of a Woman leaning upon her 
Beloved?* Is it not the true Church? 
the Spouse of Christ, made up of vital 
Christians — not only of all Denominations 
professing the Religion of Jesus — but 
of them that work righteousness^ in every 
Nation^ Kindred^ Tongue and People.^ 
The great Multitude that John saw stand-- 

ing 

* Gantides Vlll. 5. f ^^ X* 35- 
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ing before the Throne and before the Lamb^ 
which was to be added unto the hundred 
and forty and four Thousand^ that had 
been sealed among the Tribes of Israel.* 

Evangelic purity of Faith and wot« 
ship may be traced, from the remotest 
Ages, among the humble Inhabitants of 
the Vallies of Piedmont ; who were after- 
ward denominated Waldenses, from the 
pious Merchant of Lyons, that attached 
himself to their communion in the latter 
end of the Twelfth Century. As early 
as the year eight hundred and twenty 
three, Claudius, bishop of Turin, con- 
temning reliques, and censuring pil- 
grimages, had ordered all Images, and 
even Crosses, to be removed from the 
Churches of his Diocese; and in the 

last 

• Rey. Vn. 4—9. 
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last year of the T:enth Century, Leu^ 
tard a Priest of Chalons, decried the 
worship of Images; the exaction of 
tythes and other Antichristian imposi- 
tions. Among his scattered Disciples, 
is supposed to have originated the 
Sect of Reformers known in France by 
the name of Albigenses, who were after- 
ward confirmed , in their religious opi- 
nions by the correspondent traditions of 
the Gnostics, or Manichaeans, a Sect of 
the Primitive Church, that had remained 
in Palestine and Bithynia until the return 
of the Crusades afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to take refuge in Europe. In 10Q4 
Leutheric, archbishop of Sens, main- 
tained that none but Saints, and true 
Believers, received the Body of Christ, 
in the Sacrament. A . doctrine which 
though he weakly abjured, on - being 

summoned 
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summoned to Rome, he afterward again 
professed; and supported the same till 
his death, being confirmed therein by 
many Adherents. In 1045, Berenger of 
Tours, afterward archbishop of Angers, 
a man of great learning, and exemplary 
sanctity, publicly taught that the bread 
and wine were not changed in the Eu- 
charist, into the body and blood of 
Christ: but that they still preserved 
their natural qualities, and were nothing 
more than figures of the elementary 
substances, which were to be spiritually 
received. 

In the year 1017, there had been an 
Assembly of these pious Christians, at 
Orleans, the leading Members of which 
were twelve Canons of the Cathedral. 
They placed the sum of religion in the 
Vol. II. G internal 
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internal contemplation of God, and the 
elevation of the Soul to celestial objects ; 
rejecting all external rites, and ceremo* 
nies, and laying aside, even the sacra- 
ments of the Church, as destitute of any 
spiritual efficacy. Their public profes* 
sion of such unpopular doctrines was ex- 
piated in the flames of persecution ; and 
another Congregation of devout Men at 
Arras, whose principles struck still mote 
deeply at the root of the corrupt tree 
which then overshadowed the Christiaa 
World, was induced by the fear of pu- 
nishment to abjure the truths which they 
had ventured to inculcate. 

It is not for us lukewarm Professors, 
basking in the sunshine of the Gospel, to 
condemn those who fought, or those who 
fell, in the glimmerings of a doubtful twi» 
light. Like the Pioneers of a welVap- 

pointed 
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pointed Army, they cleared the way for 
that Host of Martyrs, which should af- 
terward enter into the strife against Spi- 
ritual fFickedness in high places^ and be 
made more than Conquerors under the 
Captain of their Salvation. 

The Sons of the Morning, the Har- 
bingers of approaching day, after the 
night of Apostacy, foreseen by the Apos- 
tle, in which the Man of Sin should be re^ 
veaiedy* like the Professors of Divine 
Truth, in every Age (of whom the fTorld 
is not worthy) underwent cruel mockingSj 
and scourgings^ bonds and imprisonment. 
They were stoned^ they were sawn asun- 
der^ were tempted^ were slain with the 
sword. They wandered about in sheep- 
skins^ and goatskins; being destitute^ 

afflicted^ 
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afflicted^ tormented^ in deserts and in 
mountains^ in dens and caves of the 
earth.* 

They trod to glory the path which no 
Fowlknowethj and which the Vulture^ s eye 
hath not seen^ which the Lion^s Whelps 
have not trodden^ neither hath the fierce 
Lion passed by it.\ 

Whilst Poets and Historians have 
strewed the graves of Heroes, and 
Philosophers, with the unfading flow- 
ers of eloquence, and song, the Dust 
of the Confessors of Jesus, has been 
scattered to the winds of heaven, with- 
out other memorial than the narrative 
of their sufferings, preserved in home- 
ly phrase, by their zealous Contempo- 
raries, to be ungratefully forgotten by 

Us 

• Hcb. XI. 36, 7 ana 8. t Job aviii. 7. 
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Us who reap in peace the harvest of 
their blood. The tongue of the Learned^ 
and the pen of the Ready Writer^ have 
been employed, if employed at all, in 
telling the sad story of the Martyrs of 
Truth, to cast a shade of doubt, or dis- 
paragement, over the heroic constancy 
of Those that loved not their lives unto 
deaths that they might preserve a consci- 
ence void of offence toward God.* It 
matters not. — Their names are written in 
the book of life. The palm of martyr- 
dom, is a plant that blooms for ever, in 
the Paradise of God. What though they 

lived 

* See the III. VI. and VII. Chapters of the Philosophic Home in 
hii Htitarf of the Home of Todor, and more particularly the XV. 
and XVI. Chapters of the eloquent and sceptical Gibbon. The two 
Historiaiis may be pardoned for their unbelief, but I hold them inex- 
cmable for to lightly estimating those practical Reformers, without 
whose courageous interrention they might hare been occupied in 
prastnting themselves before the girdle of the Virgin, or the Rood 
of Grace, instead of describing at their ease the sufferings that procur- 
ed their emancipation fum spiritual bondage. 



i 
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lived unknown^ and died in ignominy: 
when the Heavens shall be rolled up as a 
scrollj and the elements shall melt withfer-^ 
vent heaty then will their relenting Per- 
secutors confess " We fools counted their 
life madness and their latter end to be 
without honour : but now — how are they 
counted among the Just, and their porti- 
on is with the Saints."* 

Although the Confessors of Arras 
were not ready to contend for the faith 
delivered to the Saints; or to seal the re- 
velation with their blood: they were not 
sileoced by the frowns of Power, be- 
fore they had widely disseminated tfeeir 
Christian principles. These pious Men 
denied the inherent sanctity of churches 
and altars ; refused to adore images^ and 

crosses ; 

• Book of Wisdom V. 4. 
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crosses; disapproved of the use of oilj 
and incense; bells^ funeral rites^ instru^- 
mental musicy &c. They considered ^0- 
luntary penance as unprofitable; denied 
the doctrine of purgatory ; and declared 
that the guilt of sin could not be expiated 
by the celebration of masses for the Dead^ 
or the distribution of alms among the 
Poor. They were particularly shocked 
at the hierarchical distinctions established 
among the Clergy ; and maintained that the 
appointment of stated Ministers was unne* 
cessary in the congregations of the Faith- 
ful. Like their Brethren of Orleans, 
thfey rejected baptism^ especially the bap- 
tism of Infants^ and the Sacrament of 
the Lord^s Supper ^ as not being essential to 
salvation; and, like them they were ac- 
cused, by their Enemies^ of the secret 
commission of unnatural crimes; with 

what 
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what probability it is easy to judge^ from 
the harmless tenor of their acknowledge^ 
ed doctrines. 

Amid the darkness of the Mddle 
Ages, which involved alike the Eastern 
and Western Churches, tiie Greek Em- 
perors had banished the scanty remnant 
of the Manichs^ns or Paulicians, (a& 
they were sometimes called perhaps from 
their adherence to the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles) into Bulgaria, and Thrace ; 
from whence some of them had about 
this time found their way into Lombardy, 
and were exploring France, and Germa* 
ny, to find a refuge from the unrelazing 
persecution that pursued their wandering 
footsteps. But large Bodies of these 
traditionary Primitives fell into the train 
of the Gallic Armies, that returned from 

Palestine, 
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Paleslae, by the province of Bulgaria; 
and sctled themselves in the South of 
France, where they readily coalesced 
with tb sincere Professors^ who had 
separatd themselves from the corrupt 
Establitment. Numerous Congrega* 
tions oJtheir Posterity remain in Lan- 
guedoc * this day^ notwithstanding per- 
petual psecution, never relieved but by 
the Edibf Nantz ; until the last of the 
Licwisesone of the mildest Princes that 
ever fiUi a throne) suspended, in their 
favour li operation of the penal laws. 

Xm \% the devout Separatists, who 
now bei to be numerous, were called 
Catharlr Purists, for in every Age 
conteiofous appellations have been be* 
fttowed>on the humble Followers of 
Jesusyho was himself despised of the 
Vol. . H Jews.) 
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lews*) In the Vallies of Piedmont they 
were called Waldenses. In Germanjf 
Beghards, or Beguines. In Ingland 
LoUsurd?, And in France they vere ca- 
)umniously designated by ^ naipe of. re* 
proach too iafamous to be repea:ed. 

The Waldenses were so called after 
Peter Waldus, a Merchant, or Manufac^y 
turer, of Lyons, who, about the year 
1160, employed a poor Priest to transr 
late the four Gospels into Frcfi'ch, and 
perusing them with attention, perceived 
that the religion then taught in the 
Church was essentially different from 
that originally inculcated, by Christ and 
his . Apostles. Impressed with the self- 
denying precepts of the Gospel, he aban- 
doned his calling, distributed his goods 
among the Poor, and, in 1180, began to 

preach 
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jfreach' (without Clerical ordination) the 
doctrine of Jesus. His Followers soon 
became numerous among the simple^ 
hearted Believers, in France, and Lom- 
bardy. They denied the supremacy of 
the Roman PontiflF, whom they were ra- 
ther inclined to consider as " the Whore 
of Babylon'* than "the Head of the 
Church." Professing no new doctrines, 
these sober Reformers, aimed at nothing 
more, than reducing the form of Church 
Oovernraent, and the lives and manners 
of both Priests and People, to the origi- 
nal simplicity of the Apostolic Age, 
when the Ministers of the Gospel maintain^ 
ed themselves by the labour of their own 
hands.* The Sermon of Christ, on the 
-Mount, was their rule of life and man- 
ner's; the precepts of which they ac- 
cepted 

* See Acts XX. 34* 
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cepted literally, and of consequence 
condemned the acquisition of riches^ 
and forbade se(f*defmce^ the taking of 
oathsj Sec* 

While the true Christian docurine was 
thus gaining ground, in unnoticed obscu« 
rity, a Second Crusade was undertaken 
by Lewis VII. of France, and Conrad 
IIL Smperor of Germany. But the 
united forces of these two powerfixl Mo* 
narchs— -meltii^^ away, by famine, ship- 
wreck, and the sword, were at length 
entirely dissipated, by intestine divisions ; 
and the perfidy of the Greeks ; who had 
learned to dread the alliance of the Wesr 
tern Christians, more than the hostility 
of their Mahometan Invaders. Yet such 
was the blind enthusiasm of the Age, 

that 

Matth« V. 34 aad 39; aad VI. 19. 
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that when Saladin, Sultan of Egyp^^ 
and Syria (in a pitched battle, fought 
near the 6ea of Tiberias, as it is called 
in Holy * Writ) took prisoner Guy de 
Lusignan, king of Jerusalem ; at the in- 
stigation of Bernard, Abbot of Clairval 
(who boldly prophesied success to the 
Avengers of the Christian Cause) the 
Roman Pontiff, in 1189, proclaimed a 
Third Expedition to the Holy Land. 
Flushed with the confidence of victory, 
Frederick Barbarossa, one of' the no* 
minal Successors of the Emperors of the 
West, marched into the Lesser Asia; 
where he defeated the Sultan of Iconic* 
urn, and penetrated, in triumph, to the 
borders of the Promised Land.— But the 
hardy German, in traversing the river 
Saleph^ sunk into a watery grave ; and a 
pestilence interred his Army, in the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring Plains — A scanty Remnant 
of the Christian Host returned to tell the 
tale. The next year Philip Augustus, 
king of France ; and Richard, surnamed 
Cctur de Liofij king of England, set sail 
from the sea-ports of their maritime Do- 
xhinions, with an innumerable fleet of 
ships and transports. Their united 
Forces reduced Ptolemais (now St. John 
d^Acre) though the place was strenuous- 
ly defended by the Saracens : but Philip- 
disgusted with fatigue, or danger, return- 
ed, in doubtful haste, to sway the sceptre 
of the fairest Realm in Europe ; and the 
dauntless Richard, after defeating Sala- 
din, in several engagements, gladly em- 
braced the proposal of a truce, under 
cover of which the Holy Land was eva- 
cuated by the Western Christians in 
1192. Richard, on his return through 

Germany, 
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Germany, pennyless, and forlorn, I re- 
member from my childhood the rom^ntig 
^e (together with the Story of St, 
George of Cappadocia, and the Advei^"? 
lures of Fortunatus in the Hercynean 
Forest) was thrown into a dungeon, by 
the command of the Emperor ; and the 
Royal Vagabond, who had defended Pa- 
lestine against the Turks, was fain to 
fedeem his person, by an ample ransQm, 
^om the imfriendly gripe of a Christian 
Brother. ' In 1248, notwithstanding, 
Lewis IX. since called Saint Lewis, on 
account of this holy expedition, set sail 
for the coast of Egypt, with a well-ap» 
pointed Army. At the siege of Damiet* 
ta his Brother, the Count d'Artois, was 
filain ; and the King, himself, was after- 
.ward made prisoner, by the victorious 
Saracens. Yet in 127Q the devoted Vic- 
tim 
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tim to superstitious phrenzy, uninstruct- 
ed by the lessons of experience, again 
descended upon the Coast of Africa^ 
where himself^ and the flower of his 
Nobility, perished, without an Enemy^ 
by a wasting pestilence. Thus terminat- 
ed the latest of those Antichristian £x« 
peditions, by which, for two centuries, all 
Europe was kept in arms to disturb the 
peace of Asia, under the vague pretext 
of religious obligation, to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of Infidels. 

, These Holy (or unholy) Wars gave 
rise to the three Military Orders of the 
Catholic Church, Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem (since established at Malta) 
Knights Templars (afterward so arbitra* 
rily abolished) and Teutonic Kni^ts, 
an institution that still forips a part of 

the 
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the sii^ular constitution of the German 
£mpire« 

In the year 1233, Dominic de Gus- 
man, Canon of Osma, had been commis<» 
sioned, by the reigning Pope, to extir^ 
pate with fire and sword, the Heretics of 
Thou^ousc} and in the bloody institu- 
tions of titiis Anti-christian Priest, origin 
nated the unholy office of the Inquisi* 
tion, whose cruel process still disgraces 
the Catholic Kingdoms of Portugal and 
Spain. About the same time Frauds 
de Assisi appeared in Umbria, and the 
irariegated Tribes of Western Ascetkrd 
soon ranged diemselves under the 
streaming banners of these two popular 
Leaders. But the flame of superstitio;]^ 
A^w blazed with a degree of fury that^ 
alarmed the tranquillity of t^ Sovet eigd 
Vol. II. I Pontiff^ft 
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Pontiffs themselves : for, about the mid- 
dle of the Thirteenth Century, there 
arose, in Italy, a Sect of Disciplinarians, 
so extravagant in their ideas of volun- 
tary penance, and mortification, that the 
Pope was fain to check the ebullitions of 
their izeal by preventing the fiery Zealots 
from lacerating with thongs their naked 
bodies, in fanatical processions from 
town to town* 

Upon the demise of Nicholas IV. ia 
1292, a vacancy of three years inter- 
rupted the Unbroken succession of the 
Papal See ; and, in the year 1300, Bo- 
niface VIII. a bold and enterprising Pre- 
late who had assumed the triple Crown 
and fortified the Castle of St. Angelo^ 
proceeded to palm upon the Christian 
Church, a iqiotiey imitation of the Ro- 
man 
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man Secular Games, and the Israelitish 
Jubilee. Boniface affected, with unblush- 
ing front, to trace his Institution from the 
usage of the Primitive Church ; and pro- 
claimed a year of plenary remission, for 
all those who should confess their sins, 
and visit, with contrite hearts, the Metro- 
politan Churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul.* This glaring innovation was 
soon followed by the Festival of the Holy 
Sacrament, or Corpus Christie in honour 
of the supposed transubstantiation of 
the bread and wine of the Last Supper, 
into the body and blood of Jesus. 

In the year 1305, Bertrand de Got, 
Archbishop of Bourdeaux, being elevat- 

ed 



• In the year 1600, tlie Jubilee year of Clement Vni. it wai com- 
noted that fiye hondred thontand Pilgrinu Tislted Rome» for the 
Wnc& of abtohitioD, or the indulgence of curiotity. 
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ed to the Papacy, and assuming the name 
of Clement V. the patriotic Prelate could 
not be persuaded to quit his native coun- 
try, and established his See in the de- 
lightful climate of Avignon upon the 
banks of the Rhone. Upon the decease 
of Clement, in 1314, there was another 
interval of two years in the perpetual 
succession ; when he was succeeded, in 
turn, by John XXII. Benedict XII. Cle- 
ment VI. Innocent VI. Urban V. and 
Gregory XI. who returned to the eternal 
city in 1376; to the unbounded joy of 
the People of Rome, who compared the 
seventy years defection of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, to the carrying away into Ba-^ 
bylon. 

Upon the decease of Gregory, a 
schism took place in the Sacred College^ 

that 
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that embroiled the unity of the Church, 
with a double election ; under which Ur- 
ban VI. remained at Rome, and Clement 
VII. repaired to Avignon; where his 
doubtful cause was espoused by the 
Kings of France, and Spain, of Scotland, 
Sicily, and Cyprus. During fifty years, 
from the period of this equivocal parti- 
tion of Papal infallibility^ the divided 
Body of the Universal Church, continu- 
ed to own, or to disclaim, two, and 
sometimes three, different Heads, that 
fulminated against each other inveterate, 
but. powerless, excommunications; until 
the Council of Constance, assembled in 
1414, by John XXIII. at the instigation 
of the Emperor Sigismond, declared that 
the Roman Pontiff was himself subject 
to the decrees of a General Council. 
The assembled Fathers soon afterward 

proceeded 
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proceeded to depose, the very Pope by 
whom they had been constituted ; Gregory 
XII. sent in a voluntary resignation of his 
claim to the Pontificate ; and, in 1417, Be- 
nedict XIII. the only remaining Pretender 
to the triple crown, was solemnly degrad- 
ed ; and Otto de Colonna was proclaim- 
ed sole head of the Church, under the 
name of Martin V. who united to his 
disputable pretensions, the preponde- 
rance of one of those powerful Families, 
which had long divided the Aristocracy 
of Rome. Yet the superannuated Bene- 
dict persisted till his death, in 1423, in 
assuming the title and the prerogatives 
of the Papacy — nay when the forsak- 
en PontiflF drew his last breath, in the 
arms of two solitary Cardinals, who had 
devoted themselves to his desperate for- 
tunes, one of the persevering Prelates 

elected 
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elected the other to fill again the vacant 
chair. He assumed without hesitation 
the name of Clement VIII. but was ea- 
sily persuaded to resign his pretensions 
to the ascendancy of Martin — thus ter- 
minating the ambiguous Schism, which 
had for half a Century divided the 
Church, and scandalized the Believers* 

At the Council of Constance was first 
ordained the growing practice of admi- 
nistering the Eucharist to the Laity, in 
one kind, only, reserving the wine for 
the Clergy, alone. Thus separating the 
supposed Body from tlie Blood, which 
in the figure of the Last Supper were 
expressly joined together by Christ him- 
self: "He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood,"*— the spiritual 

meaning 

•JohnVi. 56. 
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meaning of which our blessed Saviour 
condescended to explain to the inquir- 
ing Nicodemus, startled at the gross 
idea of material regeneration. 

The hardy Innovators did not dis* 
solve the Council, before they had 
condemned to the flames John Huss, 
and Jerome of Prague; for having 
inveighed agamst the' corruptions of 
the Clergy: But these Reformers had 
kindled a flame in Bohemia, which wa& 
not to be quenched at Constance, and a 
hundred years afterward the Followers 
of Huss saluted Martin Luther, as their 
second hope* 

In the mean time, John Wickliffe, 
Rector of Lutterworth,^ in Leicester-' 
shire, had ventured to defend the pri- 
vileges 
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Vileges of the University of Oxford, 
against the pretensions of the Friars 
Mendicant; to censure the encroach^- 
ments of the Pope, upon the liberties of 
the Church of England ; and, about the 
^ear 1370, to translate &e Scriptures 
kuo English. 

The opinions of this illustrious Refor* 
mex were condemned, in full Consistory, 
by Gregory XI, for Wickliffe, though he 
was himself a Priest, was for rejecting aH 
human rites and traditions ; and reducing 
church government to the Apostolic order j 
of Bishops and Deacons : declaring that 
the baptism of water prt^teth not^ without 
the baptism of the spirit^ and that in the 
days of Paui^ a Priest and a Bishops 
was one and the same thing. He died 
peaceably however at Lutterworth in 
'Vol. IL K 1387; 
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1387 ; though the bones of the Prophet 
were dug up, and publicly burned, when 
hb increasing. Followers became the ob« 
jects of unrelenting persecution, under 
the. name of Lollards, in the boasted, 
reign of Henry V. WicklifFe is the first^ 
Englishman that is menticmed in Hi3* 
tory, as espousing the cause of Refor- 
mation; although it may be fairly pre- 
sumed to .have already gained ccmsidera- 
ble strength; since. he was openly pro* 
tected by the famous Duke of Lancaster, 
called John of Gaunt. 

In the Twelfth Century the Doctors 
of the Church had been divided, by the 
frivolous question of the Immaculate 
Conception — ^not of the Infant Jesus, but 
of f^ Virgin Mary. In the Fourteenth, 
arose scholastic dispuutipns upon the 

kamed 
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learned errors of Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas ; and the Partizans of 
*St. Francis and St. Dominic contended 
about die passive^ or positivey powrty of 
Christ. In the year 1322 it was gravely 
propounded to the Divines of Paris, by 
the infalliUe Expositor himself, whether 
or not those were to be deemed heretits^ 
who maintained ^that Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles had neither common^ nor person'^ 
aly property in any thing that they possess^ 
ed. In the mean time the Cordelier« 
entered the Lists widi a dogmauc propo- 
sition, whether the blood of Jesus was 
separated from: his body whUe he lay in 
the grave. But no wonder the various 
Sects of the Catholic Church differed 
with each other, since the querulous 
Celibatists frequently disagreed among^ 
themselves. Among the Franciscans, 

in 
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in particular, some were £br rigaroui di§* 
r^/i;ie— ^-others for mare gentk cbastisi* 
ment of thejtesh* Some were for hying 
up winter ^tore^^-^-others for tnuting to 
Providence for occasional tuppUes. Some 
were for wearing their garments long-^^ 
others for cutting them short. In these 
Olomemous contests the sturdy Dispu^ 
Unts alternately ejected each other fitm 
* die brawling refectory ; till the most ob- 
stinate Zealots for uncondidonal poverty 
were convinced of the lawfulness of mak^ 
ing prudent provision for the future by . 
the unanswerable arguments of fire and 
^dggc^t. Yet the turbulent Franciscans 
united in maintaining that the Founds 
er of their Order was nothing less than 
a Second Christy and that their rule of 
tUscifdine was the true actmomy of 
Jesus. In the year 138a a book was 

published 
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pvbltthed under the patronage of the 
Society) entitled ^ cimformitiee tf St. 
Francis with JesM ChriH; and in the 
Convent of Santa Croce, at Florence^ 
maey ht seen to this day, a series of 
Paintings, done by Giotto, one half of 
wiiich represeoit the life of Jesns^ and 
tke other that of Francis de AssisL 
Neither of the legendary tales omit the 
lying wonder of the impression, ^tpon the 
hands and feet iff the emaciated Visum* 
uryy of the wounds of the Smt of the 
Mlesaed^ which be suffered in his awn 
iody an the tree. 

Aboot diis time the Greeks appre* 
bending themselves likely to stand in 
need of the assistance of the Lktins, 
against the increasing ascendancy of the 
Turks in Asia, affected a willmgness to 

submit 
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submit their creed to the canons of tiie 
Catholic Church. In the year 1369, 
John PalsraloguSy the declining shadow 
of the Emperors of the £ast, paid a 
yistt of obeisance to the Roman Pontifl^ 
and subscribed a confession of faith^ 
dictated to him by the vain-glorious 
Urban V. But the Greek Priests could 
never be brought to submit to the poli« 
tical confession of their Prince ; and the 
union of the Greek and Latip Churches 
could not be effected ; thotf gh one of the 
principal points in dispute, was whether 
Souls in purgatory were purified by metaal 
anguish^ or materitzl Jire, The Latins 
accordingly looked on with indifference, 
while the Mahometans encroached upon 
the fainting Greeks; and in the year 
1453 Mahomet 11. took Constantinople, 
by assault, and finally extinguished the 

Empire 
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Empire of the £adt. Thirty-nine years 
after that importam event, in the year 
one thousand four hundred and ninetjr 
two, Christopher Columbus discovered a 
n^w World in the West, by the settle* 
mept of which with European Colonists 
the Papal Empire has since obtained a 
greater accession of power and weahh 
than could have resulted from the flat* 
tering conversion of the Greeks. 

Thje Rulers of the Church now spent 
their days in luxurious indolence, and in 
the open practice of all kinds of vice, to 
the utter scandal of the temporal Princes 
of Christendom; in compliance with 
whose solicitations for the reformation of 
the Church, Martin V. had summoned 
the Council of Basil : but the Ponti£F di- 
ed, as the Prelates were assembling, and 

left 
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left i|ie Synod to be opened hj die 
Ptoxy of hie Successor, Eugenius IV. 
m the year 1431. The points proposed 
for deliberation in this grave Assembly 
were, the union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches; and the reformation <^ the 
Church Universal, in^its Head, and in its 
Members ; according to a Resolution of 
the Council of Constance. The Coun- 
cil of Basil after the critical example 
that had been set by their Predecessors, 
deposed Eugenius in the year 1439, and 
elected in his room Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, who took the name of Fetiz V. 
But Eugeilius maintained his authority, 
under the sanction of the Council of 
Florence, till the Fathers of Basil sepa- 
rated, in 1443, declaring themselves not 
dissolved ; but capable of meeting again, 
whenever they should diink fit* Eugenius 

dying, 
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d^g, in 1447, was sueceeded by Ni* 
chcdas V. a man ^f genius and erudition, 
and a patron oi learning and the arts. 
In his time were laid the new founda* 
tions of St. Peter's, and the art of print- 
ing was introduced at Rome ; which after 
having been invented by Costar of Haer- 
lem had been improved at Mentz and 
Strasburgh about the year 1440. Two 
years after the accession of Nicholas, Fe- 
lix resigned his pretensions, and retired 
't0 a hermitage, at Ripaille, on the bor* 
ders of the Leman Lake. In 1455, 
Nicholas himself is said to have died of 
gtief, for the taking of Constantinople. 

In tlu^year 1492, succeeded to the 
P^pal Chair, Roderic Borgia, othertvise 
Alexander VI. a man destitute of prin- 
ciple, and regardless of decency. This 
Vol. II. L shameless 
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shanneiess Pope had four ftbn$ hj oii4 
of his Concubines, anong whom iira$ 
the infamous Cstsar Bor^ If i^ ^tot 
fligate career was terminate in 1504 
by a dose of jpoison^ which him&elf 
and his grapeless Son had nungled fiMf 
Othersi, who stood in the way of tbek 
avarice^ or amlMtion. 

The princ^l places in the pubUc 
schools were now oceu{Ned by bigotted 
Monks, tHlio loaded the memories of 
their Pupils with barbarous terms, sense- 
less distinctions, and scholastic: preoepta; 
and the public exercises were puztled 
with disputes between Scotists, and Tho- 
' mists, Realists and NopiinAlist^c'PQsUiyi 
and Sententiarii. So rare was real kam-' 
ing that when Luther appf^ared, in the 
ne«t Century, there could npt be found, 

even 
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«ven ifii tbeTVniveraitjr of Pari&y a single 
pdcter eoKipetent to examine^ much less - 
to Qppbscj bis tenets, by the tejrt of Scrip« 
tiiK. The Few who were now at« all 
qualified to teach tht People stfove rather 
to amiise, than to instruct them with 
wretchfed quibUes, tedious narratiyes of 
fictitious miraeles, and idle declamationa 
upon likl merits of the Saints, the glory 
of the Virgin, and the torments of pur- 
gatchry. Nay, the Ethics of Arist6tle had 
well high supplanted the Precepts of the 
GospeL The richer Monks, particular* 
ly those of the Augustine and Benedic- 
tine Orders, perverting thfeir tevenuesr to 
ihe gratification of their lusts, drew up« 
mi themselves popular odium by their 
sensuality^ and licentiousness. Thfe 
Mendicant Orders, especially the Domi^ 
nieans and Franciscans, im^Bcd them- 
selves 
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selves with quarrelling ortt mtricate or 
superstitious questions, only a^eeing 
that in the vow of poverty was the true 
Christian life. Yet, amid the gloom of a 
German Cloister, Thomas 4 Kempis 
was visited with that radiation of Gos- 
pel lig^t^ from which emanated his spi« 
ritual treatise ^^ On the Imitation <^ Je<* 
sus Christ" — a work that may be com- 
pared with "Pilgrim's Progress," the 
impressive allegory which afterward is- 
sued from an English. Prison, under the 
similitude of a dream. 

In die beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century the Roman Ponti£Fs slumbered 
in imsuspecting security, the commo- 
tions that had been excited in preced- 
ing ages, by the persecution of the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, and Beghards, 

and 
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and latterly by that of the Lollardft, 
and Bohemian Brediren, having been 
temporarily suppressed. But. several 
princes and free States began now to 
exclaim a^unst the despotic sway of the 
GhMtly Fathers; their frauds violencCf 
avarice, and injustice; the. ariiogance, 
tyranny^ and. extortion, of their . Legates ; 
and. thfc unbridled licentiousness of the 
Monks, loudly demanding aGeneral Coun- 
cil for the Reformation of the Church. 
The gkiomy empire of sixperstition was 
also now undermined by the restoration of 
learning. Erasmus and other learned Men 
pointed their attacks particularly against 
the /bigotry and ignorance of the Clerr 
gy : But none of these had yet the bold- 
ness to call in question the deeply- 
rooted opinion, that Christ had estaUishr 
eda Vicegerent at Romey invested with his 

awn 
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tiumsypreme and unlimited author^. The 
P6pes therefore ecmtiiuied to lull thtiA^ 
selves in the lap of ease, and gratify 
without restraint iht bent of their lusts ; 
which may be traced to conviction, among 
the master-peces of the iintiative art* 
that stiU adorn the Lodges of Raphael^ 
the Chabxbera of the Vadean, and even 
the altar-p&eee of the Papal ChapeL 

The Monster Alexander had beto 
succeeded, in 1503, by Pius III. who 
survived his elevation na more than a 
month; when his decease made way for 
the elevation of the despotic Julian de la 
Rovere, who aissumed the denomination 
of Julius the Second, and whose reign 
of ten years, was one continued scene of 
military tumuh* In the year 1511, un- 
der the patronage of Maximilian i. and 

Lewis 
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htw^ l^h several Cafdifi^ls assembled 
a ooDncil ait PUa^ With the intention of 
settrag iMunds to the tyiaimy of this ftu 
riaus Pontiff. Its proceedings were an^ 
ath^maidaed at Rome. But tiie days of 
liilins were numbered ; apd he was ixic* 
oeeded) in 15 13^ by the celebrated Leo. X* 
of the House of Medicis, a man equally 
indifferent to the principles of religioiu. 
The time of this fiunous Pontiff^ re* 
spectable in the Ipstory of the Arts, was 
^vided between the pursuits of plea^ 
aure, and the .convevsation of Men of 
Letters. He was prodigal, luratious, 
and imprudent ; and he has been charg- 
ed with the singular crimea of impietyi 
and evsn atheism* 

AiiQNO the many contrivances which 
had long been employed by the Popes, 

to 
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to draw into their coffers the weahh of 
Christendom, Was the sale 'of indulgen* 
ees ; which not only procured the remis- 
sion of the temporal pains and pen;flties 
that the Qiurch had annexed to cer- 
tain transgressions, but even pretended 
to abolish the punishments apprehended 
in a future state^ by the Workers of Ini^ 
quity.' In the year one thousand five 
hundred and seventeen, Leo, having 
incurred enormous expenses in proses 
cuting the building of St. Peter's Church, 
thought proper to replenish the ex« 
hausted Treasury by causing a plena- 
ry indulgence for all offences past, pre- 
;}ent, and to come, to be proclaimed' 
throughout Christendom for the exclu- 
sive benefit of Such as were able and 
willing^ to exchange the temporal pounds 
for the spiritual penny. When this 

sweeping 
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sweeping * £dic% was promulgated at 
Wittemberg in Saxony, Martin. Luther 
an Augustine Friar (and at the same 
time Professor of Divinity, in an Aca- 
demy institmed at that place, by the 
Elector Frederick) publicl]^ insured the 
extortions of the Questors; and even 
ventured to implicate the motives of the 
Sovereign Pontiff himsielf in suffering 
the people to be seduced by such de- 
lusions from placing their trust and 
cenfidence in Christ. The sentiments 
of Luther were received with approba«* 
tion, by the greatest part of Germany^ 
whidi had long groaned under the im« 
portions of the Pontiffis, and the con- 
trivances of their Collectors, to empty 
the pockets of the Rich, and to grind 
the faces of the Poor. Yet the, bold 
Reformer, who had been summoned to 
Vol. II. M answer 
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9ns\f^r for his coinduct M RomS) bjfc 
t)ie |e&l(Hi9 Donunioans^ to wfama tl^e 
negociatictn of the. indul^noes had 
been iatruBted by the Pope, deiende4 
himself ia writing, and professed u^ 
tefttiOQAl sub|iiissi0O| if oonvicied <^ 
fcror. 

At arst thii Imperial Pontiff beh«ld 
this t^bscurd DofMoveifs^ with iodiffei^* 
tooe, or contempt; biut «n being im 
formed by the Empieror IVfoxtmiliali of 
the serious divitskms it was Ukely to pro^ 
duoe, in Germany, he wiimaDned Lu» 
tfaer to iq^pear befbre hiai^ at BDWCi; 
but the Papal summons was supersede 
Cd by «he elector his Sovereign^ wha 
Insisted that the cause belonged «i> <be 
Jurisdiddon of a German Tribunal, asid 
twght to be decided by the Eiccksiastih 
' -... .. x^ 
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eta laws of the Empire. The Ponti€ 
iductantly yielded to the remonstran- 
ces of the Prince^ and Luther was or- 
dered to answer for his heretical opini- 
ons, before Cardinal Cajetan, who was 
then Legate at the Diet of Augsburg. 
Unfortunately for the interests of the Par 
pacy, the Legate was himself a Doml- 
hican, and consequently little disposed 
to adopt conciliatory measures with the 
Innovator that struck directly at the imr 
nunities of his order/ The impentfuf 
Legate, and the undaunted Reformed 
had three conferences at Augsburg^ 
Whidi terminated, as might have been 
foretold, without the gift of prophecy, 
in passion on one side, and contumacy 
on the other. Luther yet referred his 
cause to the ultimate decisions of the 
Roman Pontiff : but he afterward re- 
tracted 
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tracted the submission^ and'^appealed'to 
the future decisions of a General Council, 
upon the Pope's issuing a special Edict, 
which commanded his spiritual Subjects 
to acknowledge his power of delivering 
froni all the punishments due to sin and 
transgression. Philip Melancthon, then 
Professor of Greek at Wittemberg, whose 
natural mildness of temper, and elegatit 
taste for polite literature,* inclined him to 
moderation and quietude, laboured, in 
vain, to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, and bring about a reformation in 
the Church, if possible without a schism. 
Yet before the defection of Luther, Ulric 
Zuinglius, a Canon of Zuric, in Switzer- 
land, of extensive learning, unCommoii 
sagacity, and heroic courage — offended, 
from his earliest years, with the supersti- 
tious practices of the Church, in which 

he 
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he was educated, had begun to explain 
the Scriptures to the People, to cen^ 
sure the misconduct of the Clergy, and 
to pronounce the necessity of a reform. 
Encouraged by the example, and the 
success, of Luther, he openly opposed 
the Ministry of an Italian Monk, who 
was carrying on in Smtzerland the im«* 
pious traffic of indulgences ; and the 
Pope's supremacy was eventually reject- 
ed in the principal Cantons of the con- 
federated Republics. 

In the year 1520 Leo formally con- 
demned forty-one pretended heresies; 
and in 1521 he proceeded to esctremities, 
by excommunicating Luther, who now^ 
in conjunction with Melancthon, threw 
off all pretensions of allegiance to :the 
Papal See. 

Ik 
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. Ik the mean time Charles V; of 
Spain, the; history of whose age hat 
been elucidated by the t>en of Robert^ 
son, succeeded to tlie Empire of Ger^^ 
msmy^ on the demise of his Grandfather 
Maximilian, and the new Emperor, who 
prided himself on being a £idth(ul Son 
of the Churchy at the instigation of 
Leo, summoned a Diet at Woi^ms, for 
the trial, and pimishment, of the cotit 
mmaciaus Heretic. The Reformer how^ 
ever was now powerfolly defended by 
the Elector his Sovereign, who could 
daim some indulgence from the tiew 
Emperor, as having been the principal 
means of preventing the rival preten- 
sions of Francis I. to the imperial 
thronie. Yet at this Diet Luther was 
declared an Enemy to the Holy Roman 
Empire ; and the Daring Innovator was 

only 
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j9olf tdiditered £com capital punish^* 
BMUti bj his pnideot Protector^ wha 
secreted him ten months in the casde 
of Wartenberg. Here Luther employ« 
•d.his aiftisre. mmd .in trattsbting the 
New Ttst£g*ent into German ; hut, h^ 
ton he, had finished the work, he iss^ 
ffttiently^ brohe aMray horn Jds. ocmfine-* 
i»nt^ and repaireiL to WiBeinJ>exg; where 
^ FtietKls of the Refermatian .(ao iitN 
He, did tlu&.{ir9gress cf jreibnn now d^ 
pend upon Luther) had alreadjr proceeded 
to greater lengths than their acknow- 
ledged Leadeiv himself^ approved ; for 
IttUthef wa^s Slather disposod la tt*Mt 
wilh toleration altars, images, waxen 
It^rs^ and piivate confessipn. He now 
however, with the assistanoe q£ SGfvw9i\ 
other Iqiarno^ a^d. p)QU$^ Jtf en, $omf 
pleted his Translation of the Scriptures ; 

which 
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which probably contributed more tl^an 
all other causes, to strengthen the foun- 
dations, of the Lutheran Church. 

The year 1522 terminated the life 
and reign of Leo the Tenth, who, after 
having erected the stupendous pillars 
that should support a Regal canopy over 
the supposed Sepulchre of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, was. himself deposited, 
beneath a nameless stone, in a Domini* 
can Convent. 

Several Diets were about this time 
successively convened, at Nuremberg, 
from whith the Popish Legate finally 
withdrew, in disgust, on finding that 
the German Princes, in general, were 
no enemies to the Reformation. 

But 
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But the Friends of the Reformation 
now- divided among* themselves. Lu« 
ther and bis Followers, though thejr 
rejected the ' Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation [the conversion of the 
bread and wine into the real body and 
blood of Christ] were nevertheless of 
, opinion that the Partakers of the Lord's 
Supper, received, together with the 
bread and the wine, the body and the 
blood. Zuinglius on the contrary, and 
the Swiss Reformers, at the head of 
whom is usually placed John Calvin (a 
native of Picardy, who not long . after- 
ward took the lead at Geneva) main- 
tained that the body and blood were 
no way present in the Eucharist: for 
that the bread and wine were nothing 
more than external symbols, designed 
to excite the remembrance of the suf- 
Vpl.IL N ' ferings 
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And death of the Redeemer. Hence 
4?ose in 1524 a vehement, controversy, 
yrhich ^laUy terminated m that disv 
tinction of doptrtne and wor^p which 
now divides the greatest part of the 
Protestant World* under the distinguJi^hT 
log appellation? of X^utheran§« and Calr 
vinists. 

. Ih 1529, Charley Y. zealous for the 
vnity of faidi and worship, convoked 
(mother Diet at 3pires ; in which every 
change in the doctrine, discipUne, and 
worship of the Catholic Church, waa 
declared impious, and unlawful. Against 
this arbinrary decree, John, Elector of 
Saxony, C^rge, Elector of Brandon^ 
)>urgh [Ancestor of the Kings of Prus« 
6ia3 the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Prince of Anhalt, and the Duke of Lu-r 

nenburg 
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nenbtirg [Ptbgisnhor of the House of 
Hano?€r3 j>tatested in form ; and their 
protest was (Kiwerfully seconded by 
Strasbutg, Constahce, and eleven other 
free Cities of the Empire. From this 
oelebrated Protest ori^nated the tiame 
of Protestants, tioW Utiaitimously adopt- 
ed by all professing Christians, who 
liive abjured the Romish Communion. 
After the dissolution of the Diet, the 
Protestant Princes re-assembled at Augs- 
burg, to strengthen themselves by £ 
league and covenam; and it was then 
that Melancthon drew up the famous 
Confession of Faith, which has ever 
since formed the basis of the Lutheran 
System. 

Asout this time the 3wede% under 
Gustavus VitSa, embraced the Refbrma* 

tion, 
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tion, at the preaching of Olaus Petri; 
"who had translated the Bible into the 
Swedish Tohgue; as did the Danes^ 
soon afterward, under Christiern Ill« In 
France the reformed opinicms had been 
received by great numbers of Zealous 
Christians, as early as the year 1523. 
They were persecuted with fiery Zeal 
by Francis I. though the Protestants 
were countenanced by the King's Sis- 
ter, Margaret Qjaeen of Navarre, the 
Mother of that Henry de Bourbon, who* 
afterward abjured his religion) to faci- 
litate his accession to the throne of 
France, under the well ki^own name of 
Henry IV- 

The Protestant doctrines had also 
been embraced by Multitudes of devout 
Professors, in Hungary, Bohemia^ the 

Netherlands, 
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Netherlands, and the British Islands, 
when Henry VIII. brdbe with the 
Church of Rome, because Clement VII. 
WfDuld not consent to dissolve his niar- 
riitge with Catharine of Arragon, Aunt 
ta Charles V. who, having been fir&t 
espoused by his Brother Arthur, the in- 
constant Henry either felt, or affected^ 
scruples of conscience, on account of 
CMisanguinity. To this measure the 
Monarch is supposed to have been in- 
stigated by Thomas Cranmer, a Student 
of Divinity who had embraced the new 
doctrines, and was afterward elevated to 
the See of Canterbury* But the uxoriousr 
Tyrant little deserves to be ranked with 
the Heads of the Reformation^ since he 
persecuted, to deaths all who presumed 
to differ from his own inconstant stand<^' 
ard of faith or practice. The furious 

Bigot 
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3i^t^ftce oAUfted to be burned^ ftt di« 
sufifte stake, ikttt WlaieftseS against th« 
mvocaftion of Saints^ and three cx^nsci- 
entioui Sticklers for the Pope's supirea* 
acf i * afid he tocrifieed^ with telentlessi 
aidmo&ity, hii own Lord Qianeellor, thfti 
philosophic More, for iiefti^ng to abjure 
ih^ t^lig^on of his Fathers. 

Thx divorce^ to which has been so 
lightly attributed the origin of the Refor*- 
mation in England, did not take place till 
the year 1 tSS ; although Tyndal's TranU^ 
lation of the New Testament bad beeii 
printed at Antwerp in 1527, and was ea- 
gerly read ^roughout the Nation; not- 
withstanding the most powerful exer-^ 
tions of the pretenddd Reformer to sup* 
press the sacred book« It was not until 
the irresistible pi'ogress of the Refor- 
mation 
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auction ovcBcamtt the ofipa«tti9n of the 
Superior Clergy, diat MU«s Coverditla, 
and Jpim Rogers, were permitted to 
co>rrect Tyodsd^ Btt>liB, whidbi had been 
printed at Hamburgh in 1532; and to 
pubB^ the saiiu:, ^tev having tinder- 
goiie the Royal expurgation, und«r the 
name of CvtoaMr* Even thi$ Tranda* 
tim, ii^uch he had sanctioned himself, 
was afterward foi1>idden by the peeviih 
Befonnado, wJhe' had become so eotv 
pnlent that he oould no longer move 
without difiiculty, when 4n invoteratft 
ulcer removed the Incumbrance from 
the World.* 

In 



* By a Statute of the 35th. of Henry VIII. it is enacted, ** That 
^ the BiUe ihall not be read in any Church ;" and the prohibitory 
DocumcBt particidarixet, with whimsical asperiiy, ^ That no Wo- 

* aicBy or Artificers, Apprentices, Journeymen, Servinf^Men, Hns* 

* hoadmea, or Lab^uMns, shall read the New Testament in English/* 
But — a hundred yean before, an interdict had been ^minated by 

Henry 
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Ik the year 1559, John Knox, a disciple 
of Caiyin, returned to. Scotland from Ge« 
neva, and soon established Presbyterian* 
ism, upon the ruins of Prelacy. 

The Reformation had not been long 
confirmed in Britain, when the Belgic 
Provinces, united together by a respec** 
table Confederacy, withdrew from their 
spiritual allegiance to the Roman Pontiff. 
Their catholic Sovereign, Phil%> II. at* 
tempted to establish the hateful Tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition, to check their 
innovating spirit ; but the Nobility asso- 
ciating to defend themselves from such 
tyranny, the Duke of Alva was sent to 

quell 



Henry V-^the Conqueror of Agincoatt f *^ Thtft whoerer they were 
*( thst ihoidd read the Scriptures in the Mother Tongue, they tbonld 
^ forfeit lande, catel, lif, nd godet from theyr heyret for erer, and co 
" be condcmpned [to the flames] for heretykc» to God, enemies to 
^the crowne, and most errant traitors to the bade/' 
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4|uell the Revolters, and a long and 
bloody contest ensued between Spain and 
Holland, whkh^ was at length happily 
terminated by William of Nassau, aid- 
ed by the assistance of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who then swayed the sceptre of 
Britain. Even in Italy and Spain, re- 
formed doctrines were now disseminated ; 
bat in those bigotted Countries the soli- 
tary Reformers were rapidly extirpated 
by fire atid sword* 

In England, during the short reign of 
Edward VI. the Son and Successor of 
Henry, the Reformation made a ra|yd 
progress, under the fostering influence 
of Archbishop Cranmer, and the Protec- 
tor Somerset; although (I mention \x 
with grief) the Protestant Prelate that 
had testified ». good profession, and who 
Vol. -II. O afterward 
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kfterward sealed it wilii hi& biood, un-^ 
feelingly persecuted to the stake the 
German Anabaptists, who fled into £ng« 
land from the devastation of the JRustk 
JFar. 

During this interval of tranquillity 
began the first schism in the Church 
of England, which eventually gave rise 
to the de^otoination of Puritans, an epi- 
thet of reproach that was applied to those 
Persons of tender conscience, who, with 
Hooper, a pious and learned Divihe, 
then lately returned from Zurich reftiS-' 
ed. to of&ciate at the andent Altars, to 
make the sign of the cross, or to invest 
themselves with the symbolic garments 
of the Papistical Priesthood. Hooper 
permitted his scruples to melt away, in 
the sun-shine of Royal favour, and com« 

promised 
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pioiB(ised with conformity by suffering 
lums^ to be consecrated bishop of 
Gloucester, in a square cap, a scarlet 
hood, and a linen rochet, provided he 
might b^ suffered to preach, in private, 
in the sober habit of a Christian Minis- 
ter. But the more Zealous Reformers, 
such as I^atimer, and Coverdale, Taylor, 
Philpot, and Bradford, would not be per- 
suaded to put OQ the Popish vestments ; 
and when in the next reign the venera^ 
ble Cranmer was himself degraded frx)m 
his episcopal dignity, he cast a smile 
of contempt upon the Antichristian 
ornaments, of which hp was spitefully 
disrobed. The dispute (significant or 
insignificant) was blown away, for the 
present by a rising blast; that involved 
the Disputants in one common danger. 

King 
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King Edward dying, at the age of 
sixteen years, he was succeeded by his 
eldest Sister, the daughter of Catharine 
of Arragon, emphatically styled the 
bloody Mary, because, in a reign of lio: 
more than five years, she caused to be. 
burned at the stake two hundred and* 
8eventy*seven Persons, among whom 
were fifty-five Women, and four ChiU 
dren; in a vain attempt to restore the 
Realm of England to the supremacy of 
the Papal See. 

In the year 1558, the fiery Zealot was 
succeeded by Queen Elizabeth, in whos^ 
long and prosperous reign the Church of 
England was too firmly established to be 
shaken by the secret or open Catholicism 
of her Successors of the House of Stuart ; 
though a Protestant Historian must no- 
tice 
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tic€ with regret, tlut Eli^ibeth, instead 
of prosecuting the Reformation, after 
the example, and intentions, of her Roy- 
al Brother, conceived that the pious Ed- 
ward had already gone too far, in strip* 
ping Religion of her ornaments ; being . 
herself disposed to retain the use of 
crucifixes, lighted tapers, and instrumen- 
tal music, as well aii the Sacerdotal vest* 
ments, which contribute to the pomp and 
splendour with which that aspiring Prin- 
cess delighted to invest the throne — It is 
even suggested that the Virgin Qfscen 
would have forbidden the marriage of the 
Clergy, if her Secretary Cecil had not 
interposed in their behalf. 

Thb Zealous Professors who had es- 
caped from the Matian Persecution, by 

withdrawing 
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withdrawing into Foreign , Countries ; 
and who now returned in great numbers 
from Frankfort, Strasburg, Basil, Zu* 
rich, and Geneva, were naturally oflfend- 
ed by the retrograde motions of the Na- 
tional Establishment (which have since 
converted Episcopal Jurisdiction into Po- 
litical Influence) and after ineffectual at« 
tempts to promote the Reformation in 
the bosom of the Church, they finally 
separated themselves from her commu- 
nion, for the liberty of discharging their 
Christian duty, according to their own 
ideas of Gospel order and religious obli- 
gation. 

The Dissenting Congregations now 
suffered persecution from the National 
Church, which had succeeded to the 
power and wealth of the abrogated sys- 
tem. 
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tern. But it must not be forgotten that 
oppression and cruelty were the vices of 
the Age. Clerical Synods were not like- 
ly to shake off intolerance, whilst Courts 
of Justice, at Paris as well as at London, 
accredited prosecutions for sorcery and' 
witchcraft; and if the Theologians of 
Edinburgh and Geneva groped their way 
among the mazes of Election and Repro- 
bation, contemporary Astrologers prog- 
nosticated events from the aspect of the 
heavens, and Alchemists perceived, in 
the combination of metals, the Phantom 
of the Philosopher's Stone. 

Among the Dissenters of Great Bri- 
tain, successively arose the Presbyterians, 
the Baptists, and the Quakers (scorn- 
fully so called in England, though bet- 
ter known in America by the character- 
istic 
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istic epithet of Friends) each of whom 
endeavoured, in turnj to advance upon 
their Predecessors, in reducing the Chris- 
tian Discipline and Worship to the per- 
fect standard of Primitive Simplicity. 

In a New Worlds on the Western side 
of the Atlantic, the Antichristian Alli- 
ance between Church and State has 
been at length abolished. The Elective 
Ciovemment of the United States, un- 
fettered by the shackles of prescrip- 
tion, disclaims all right of inteifer- 
ence in matters of conscience- From 
New Hampshire to Geor^a the vari- 
ous Professors of Christianity (whether 
Catholic or Protestant) have relinquish- 
ed exclusive pretensions for mutual for- 
bearance; and their varioxis Hiodifica- 
tions, like the flowers of a parterre, 

contribute 
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contribute to the embelUshmeat of the 



For the unexpected length of these 
historical Sketches of the Corruption 
of CbristiamtjT) and the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Reformation, I shall make 
no apology; for the Events of Christie 
an History, since the days of the Apos* 
ties, are too little known in America; 
and they can hardly fail to excite the 
curiosity, if not the sensibility, of every 
Professor of the Christian Faith. 

I have drawn the earlier Facts from 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History; and 
the latter from Neale's History of the 
Puritans. But it was not to be expected 

that 
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that a Touthful Layman should take up 
the spectacles of a Lutheran PrtJfessor^ 
or a Puritan Divine y and it will be ea- 
sily perceived that I have contemplated 
them through a different medium, and 
placed them in another point of light. 

I have compared my leading author- 
ities with the histories of the Reforma- 
tion, the writings of the Fathers, and 
the inspired productions of the Prophets 
and Evangelists ; and I can scarcely re- 
frain from closing the eventful Narrative 
with the singular coincidences of pro» 
phetic anticipation with historical fact. 

[" In the days of which Kings^^^ said 
Daniel, interpreting the dream that trou- 
bled the spirit of the King of Babylon, 
^^ shall the God of Heaven set up a king* 

" dom, 
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" dom, that shall never be destroyed." 
^— •» I saw," said John, « a Woman ar- 
" rayed in purple and scarlet colour, and 
" decked with pearls and precious stones, 
** hainng in her hand a golden cup, and 
** upon her forehead names of blasphe- 
" my, and sitting upon seven mountains, 
*^in that City which reigneth over the 
•* Kings of the £arth.'q 

But I forbear the invidious applicationr 
since the Book of Prophecy has been 
sealed as with seven sealsy from the pry- 
ing researches of profane Curiosity ; and 
I shall conclude with a remark which 
must be obvious to every Reader, that 
the long duration, of the Papal Hierarchy, 
so clearly predicted, and so accurately 
described, in the Gospels, the Epistles, 
sind the Revelations, is a proof of the 

Divine 
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Divine authority of the New Testament, 
no less irrefragable, than the exiatence of 
the Jews is of that of tke Old, " sifted," 
as the Prophet Amos had fbreshewn, 
*' among all Nations, as corti \i sifted ift 
'* a sieve.*' 

The chronology of bdth these miracu- 
lous circumstances in the History of 
Mankind, however they have been en- 
veloped in the mantle of Time, may yet 
be corroborated at Rome, by existing 
Monuments of coeval antiquity. The 
Bas-Reliefs of the Arch of Titus (the 
Prince that was to destroy the Gty and 
the Sanctuary) have preserved the figure 
of the well known vessels of the Jewish 
Temple, ever since the destruction of 
the Holy City ; and the rude Mosaics of 
the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, de« 

monstrate 
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monstrate the Corruption of Christianity, 
at an age so remote from that of the 
Protestant Professions, as to give ample 
scope for the twelve hundred and sixty 
years of intermediate Desolation, foreseen 
alike by Daniel the Prophet, and John 
the Divine. 
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LETTER XXI. 



The Degradation of the Papacy j in the 
person of Pius the Sixth. 



A FTER ruling with a rod of iron, 
^ ^ during a periodof a thousand years 
— if we reckon from the Donation of 
Charlemagne — of twelve hundred, if, 
from, the privileges granted by Phocas — 
of fifteen, if we ascend to the conversion 
of Constantine, the Papal Chair has been 
swept from the Vatican, by an irrup- 
tion of Modem Goths ; and if, since the 
deposition, and decease, of Pius the 
Sixth (whose portrait occupied the last 

vacancy 
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vacancy in the Papal Gallery, that sur- 
mounts the Colonnades of St. Paul's, 
with the heads of two hundred and 
sixty Successors of St. iPeter) another 
Pius has been allowed to reassume the 
name and honours of the Papacy, the 
feeble Representative of the ancient 
Popes is now content to hold his doubt* 
ful elevation, during the pleasure of a 
Foreign Dictator, at the expense of the 
dismemberment of the Ecclesiastical 
state; which has left to the titular Pope 
little more of power, or revenue, ^han 
falls to the share of the Princely Bi- 
shops of Saltzburg or Mayence. The 
unfortunate Braschi may be considered 
as the last of the long-drawn Dynasty 
that inherited the temporal^ as well as 
the spiritual Crown, so absurdly de- 

rived 
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rived from the Fisherman of Galilee ; 
and the eventful Life of Pius' the Sixth 
may be read with additional interest^ 
as that of the last Imperial Pontiff of 
the See of Rome. 

On the demise of Clement XIII. Fran- 
cesco Lorenzo Ganganelli had, in 1769, 
been elected to the Papal Chair, through 
the influence of the two Courts of Madrid 
and Versailles. The House of Bour- 
bon had lately expelled the Jesuits from 
thehr dominions, and the abolition of the . 
proscribed Fraternity had been made a 
condition of the election of Clement the 
Fourteenth. In 1773 the new Pope ac- 
cordingly subscribed with a trembling 
hand, the famous Bull which pronounc- 
ed the extinction of the Brothechood. 

Clement 
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Clement hesitated to the l^sf, and final-, 
ly put his name tQ the fatal instru- 
ment, with these memorable words, the 
l^eenest reproach that has ever been 
uttered against the pretended Cpmps.- 
nions of Jesus : '^ I know that I am about 
to sign my own death-warrant — But it 
does not signify — The die is cast/' The 
philosophic Ganganelli was according- 
ly removed by poiscm before the end 
of another year. 

After the usual intrigues of the Sa- 
cred College^ which perplexed the as- 
sembled Fathers from Septembeir 1774 
till February 1775, Clement XIV. was 
succeeded by John Angelo Braschi, who 
was bom at Cesena, in the year 1717. 
Upon the new Pope's assuming the ap- 
pellation of Pius the Sixth ; the omen 
Vol. JI. Qi was 
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was thought unfavourable ; and the Peo- 
ple of Rome recollected, with super- 
stitious apprehensions, a Latin pentame* 
ter, that had been applied in the disas-* 
trous days of the Sixth Alexander : 

Semper sub Sextir perdita Roma Juit.* 

Pius the Sixth was excessively vain. 
To the two winds the modest coat of 
arms of his ancestors, he added an Ea- 
gle, Jleurs de lis^ and stars. These 
splendid insignia were afterward osten- 
tatiously affixed not only to all the monu* 
ments which he erected himself, but to 
all others that he either altered or re- 
paired. A circumstance of puerile gra- 
tification which must have cost the Ec- 
clesiastical State some hundred thousands 

of 

^ The Sixes are fioifter at Romp 
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of crowns. The People revenged them- 
selves upon their Sovereign in a Latin 
distich: 



RedJk aquilam In^erio^ Francorum /ilia regi^ 
Sidera redde poloi catera^ Braschi^ tuan\ 



Pius had once been Abbot of Subi- 
aco, which was a sufficient reason for 
decorating that Monastery with a Pa* 
lace, a Church, and a Library, of prince- 
ly magnificence. At the expense of 
sixteen hundred thousand crowns, he 
afterward constructed the Sacristy of St. 
Peter's ; that nothing might be wanting to 
the splendour of the Clerical functions, 
in the Cathedral of the Roman World. 
He enriched the Museum of the Vatican 
with innumerable objects of art. He calU 

ed 

f Tie]4 the eagle to the Empire, the UUet to the Crown, 
The ittft to the firmament— che PuA are all thy own. 
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ed the eniatged Collection by his own 
name} and upon every piece of sculpcute 
which he had acquired, himself, he or- 
dered these words to be engraven, in 
letters of gold : 



MUMinCXVTIA PU SBXTI. 



But the munificence of the Prince impo- 
verished the People, and they parodied, 
with infamy, the favourite inscription :* 
His long pontificate was itself a griev- 
ance, which neither the Members of the 
Sacred College^ nor the People of Rome, 
could forgive — These had long waited 
for the chances of another election; and 

those 

* The bread of Rome is nude up in little rolls, called papuUif 
wliich are sold «t a Izcd rate, and made larger, or leas, acooid- 
ing to the price of flour. During a time of scarcity, a very little 
^affuHa was put into the hand of Pasquin, and under it appeared 
the wtU-known inscription; 

HUNIFICENTIA PU SSXTL 
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those were impatient for the amusing ce* 
remonies of a Papal Funeral, and a Pon* 
tificai Ordination, that had scarcely ever 
before been so enhanced by rarity. 

Of all the enterprises of Pius the 
Sixth the most useful was the attempt to 
drain the Pontine Marshes, though the 
expenses incurred by it exhausted the 
Papal Treasury, and provoked the im- 
patience of the People of Rome. The 
Fim Jffpkij a Road so called from having 
been constructed by Appius Claudius, 
die Censor, three centuries before the 
Christian ^ra, led direcdy across these 
marshes; whose exhalation is supplied 
by two rivers, that bear to diis day die 
identical names which were given them 
by the Ancient Romans. A hundred 
and fifty years after the construction of 

this 
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this road, Cornelius Cethegus^ the con* 
sul, undertook to drain the marshes ; but 
attempted it in vain : Augustus succeed* 
ed, a hundred years later, by cutting 
along the Appian Way a Canal, suffi- 
ciently deep and wide for the purpos* 
es of inland navigation. It was upon 
this Canal that the poet Horace embark- 
ed, when he went to Brundusium, on 
the journey which he has so humorously 
described in the V. Satire of his first 
Book. But Time and Nature had long 
since resumed their rights when Boni- 
face VIII. Martin V. Leo X. and Sixtus 
V. renewed the labours of Antiquity; 
and the names of Rio Martina^ and 
Fiume Sisto^ still direct the eye of Ob- 
servation to the particular operations of 
the respective Pontiffs. The supine 
Successors of these enterprising Pre-* 

lates, 
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lates^ suffered their works to go to ruin ; 
and when Pius the Sixth succeeded to 
the Papal Chair, the Pontine Marshes 
had again become totally impassable* 
Pius began his operations by clearing 
away the accumulated rubbish of two 
diousand years, which discovered again 
the original pavement of the Appian 
Way, marked with the narrow traces of 
the Ancient cars. He then raised the 
surface several feet higher— called it the 
Fia Pia — planned a City in the midst of 
the marshes, and dug a broad canal, 
from the Causeway to the Mediterranean, 
to drain the unwholesome bog of its su- 
perfluous moisture — But the surface of 
the marsh was now discovered to be low- 
er than the surface of the Sea ; repeated 
inundations overwhelmed the unfinished 
Works ; after the labour of twelve years 

the 
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the Pontine Marshes still remained a 
pestilential morass; and the expensive 
and successless undertaking became a 
proverb for money thrown away, Sono 
andate allepaludi Pontini.* The Works 
had been undertaken and paid for by 
the Apostolic Chamber (such is the sin- 
gular style of the Papal Exchequer) and 
the immense sums appropriated to them 
were as usual abandoned without re« 
striction to Clerical rapacity and Official: 
embezzlement. 

In the superannuated Court of Rome 
the place of the Favourites and Mis- 
tresses of other Sovereigns was general- 
ly filled by the Nephews of the Popes, 
a serious evil to the Ecclesiastical State, 

since 

* U is gone to the Pontine Manhes. 
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since Temporal Despots can dismiss 
their minions at pleasure, whilst Family 
Pride insures the constancy of Papal 
favouritism. In former Ages the Pope's 
Nephews had it in their power to enrich 
themselves, at leisure, by means of the 
pious tribute which then flowed from 
every part of Europe into the treasury 
of their doting Uncle. Bui since that 
source has gradually dried away, it has 
been only by oppressing their immediate 
Subjects that the Popes have been able 
to indulge the extravagance of Nepotism. 
Unfortunately for himself, and his Flock, 
Pius VI. had a Sister, whose two Sons 
bore their Father's name [Onesti] till as- 
suming that of the exalted Successor of 
the humble Fisherman of the lake of Gen^ 
nesaret^ he raised one of them to the pur- 
pie, and the other to a. Dukedom^ The 
Vol. II. R Duke 
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Duke was afterward married (so skillful 
are the childless Popes in creating Papal 
Families) to the Daughter of that Sig- 
nora Falconieri, who was said to have 
been his Uncle's Mtstress, in the days 
of his noviciate. 

But none of the imprudences of Pius 
VI. had a more immediate tendency to 
degrade the Papacy than his Journey to 
Vienna, in 1782, upon the hopeless er- 
rand to dissuade the Emperor Joseph 
from prosecuting his philosophic reforms* 
Yet was the Sovereign Pcoitiff weak 
enough to be flattered by the adulation 
of the People, and deceived by the cour- 
tesy of the Prince. On the road, the 
pious Braschi, paid his devotions to our 
Lady of Loretto — embraced his own Fa- 
mily, at Cesena— and received, with his 

accustomed 
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accustomed dignity, the compliments of 
Count Zambeccari on behalf of his Ca* 
tholic Master, Charles the Third. At 
Imola a similar Deputation saluted his 
H^liness^ from the King of Sardinia; 
but the devout Duke of Parma attended 
in personr— embraced th^ sacred slipper^ 
and returned in peace. The universal ea- 
gerness to behold the Head of the Church 
now bordered upon phrenzy: On the 
banks of the Po, the Venetian Bucen* 
toro, and a Mtiltitude of the Fatthfal^ 
impatiently awaited the successor of St. 
Peter. Acclaiming Crowds conducted 
him in triumph to the Island of Chiozza ; 
where in sight of the glittering turrets 
of the Queen of the Seas, the Holy Fa^^ 
ther was complimented by a Deputation 
from the Doge (a Prisoner of State, who 
can never quit Venice without forfeiting 

his 
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his dignity) attended by such a press of 
barques and gondolas that it was scarce- 
ly possible to advance. He disembarked 
at Malgara, upon a Turkey carpet ; and 
was received at Mestre by all the Nobi- 
lity of the environs, assembled to crave 
a blessing as he passed. On entering 
Austria, the pious Germans flocked 
around the ghostly Father with a mixture 
of curiosity and veneration, scarcely to 
be sa^tisfied without — touching the hem of 
his garment. Joseph himself, and his 
Brother Maximilian, came out to meet 
the Pontiff, on his approach to the Capi- 
tal of the Empire. The Emperor seated 
the Pope in his own carriage ; and the 
affectionate Pair entered Vienna together, 
amidst united acclamations of loyalty 
and devotion. A month or two passed 
away in the empty reciprocation of ho- 
mage 
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mage and etiquette ; and magnificent pre« 
sents were mutually given and received^ 
by the temporal Pageants of the Holy 
Roman Empire: Yet Pius gained no- 
thing by his expensive parade but the 
suspension of an oath of allegiance that 
had been required of the Clergy, and 
the privilege of prescribing some Mo- 
nastic regulations. The PontiflF returned 
through Munich and Augsburg, where 
he obtained without difficulty, from the 
precise Professors of the Lutheran Con- 
fession, that homage, as Sovereign, 
which they would have deemed it im- 
pious to allow him as Pope. When the 
equivocal Potentate re-entered Italy, the 
lucid surface of the Adige reflected the 
illumination of the Palaces on its banks ; 
and Venice had deferred, for his enter- 
tainment, the annual ceremony, equally 

pompous 
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pompous and absurd^ of espousing the 
Adriatic, with a ring and a scourge. 
But the pride of the Imperial Pontiff 
was more nobly gratified when he waved 
the Apostolic benediction over Thousands 
of the Faithful^ who prostrated thenu 
selves at his feet in the Amphitheatre of 
Verona, one of the noblest Monument^ 
of Antiquity, that has survived the ra* 
vages of Time. 

The returning Sovereign was received 
at Rome, with the ringing of bells and 
firing of cannon ; but those uncertain in- 
dications of public rejoicing were not 
sufEcient to droWn the complaints of his 
Subjects, who were then suffering un- 
der a scarcity of provisions, occasioned 
by the profusion and mismanagement 
of their Ecclesiastical Governors* The 

shores 
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shores af the Adriatic produced, almost 
spontaneously, corn, wine, and oil, the 
peculiar productions of the Land of 
Promise : but on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean not a twentieth part of the soil 
was in a state of cultivation. The Go- 
vernment bought up the crops at its own 
price, forbidding the exportation of corn, 
bjr an edict equally impolitic and unjust, 
for occasional permissions were granted 
without reserve to enrich particular Fa- 
vourites ; whilst the articles of Wool and 
Silk were chiefly sent abroad, instead of 
furnishing employ and emolument, by 
being manufactured at home. Cattle 
brought to market were rated at a low 
price^ and Oil was exclusively monopo- 
lized by the Pope's Nephews. Every 
thing in short that was produced by the 
bounty of Nature, in the Ecclesiastical 

State, 
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State, was brought for sale to Rome; 
and there the price of it was fixed by 
the Department of La GrasciUy by which 
it was afterward retailed to the People, 
at advanced rates. At the head of the 
Department of Subsistence was a Pra- 
feet, who was particularly charged with 
the victualling of Rome ; but the result 
of the means pursued to furnish the 
People of Rome with provisions was a 
scarcity of meat, bread, and oil; and 
the several Establishments charged with 
the management of these enervating mo-> 
nopolies were directed with so little ad- 
dress, that the result did not enrich the 
State while it impoverished the Sub- 
ject. The ordinary revenues of the 
Ecclesiastical State were estimated at 
two millions and a half of Roman 
Crowns {[little differing in value from 

the 
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the Mexican Dollar, current in the Unit- 
ed StatesJ of which the territorial In- 
come might alone have been made to 
produce eight hundred thousand : but it 
scarcely yielded four hundred and fifty 
-—Inattention and Rapacity swallowed up 
the rest. 

The supine Administration was no less 
destitute of energy for the protection of 
property and the repression of crimes, 
than of Intelligence for the encourage- 
ment of Industry and the management 
of Finance. During the eleven years 
of Clement XIII. ten thousand murders 
were committed in the Ecclesiastical 
State, four thousand of which had been 
perpetrated in the Capital; for it was 
there one of the prerogatives of Great- 
ness to be surrounded with unpunished 
Vol. il. S Assassins. 
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Assassins. Yet amidst all this relaxa** 
tion the Jews of Rome, to the number 
of twelve thousand, were obliged to 
wear upon their heads a badge of infa- 
my. They were forbidden, under pe- 
nahy of the gallies, to approach the sa* 
cred Convent of the Annunciation; and 
they were bound, on pain of death, to 
be within the Ghetto^ or Jewish Quarter, 
a scanty precinct little better than the 
confinement of a dungecm, an hour after 
sunset. In a more barbarous Age, the 
unfortunate Posterity of Abraham had 
been obliged to run foot-races, during 
the Carnival^ for the diversion of the 
Christian Populace ; and they were istill 
required, to the number of three hun- 
dred at a time, to attend a lecture every 
Sabbath Day, in which a Dominican 
Friar exhorted them in maledictions, and 

wooed 
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wooed them to the bosom of the Church, 
with threats of hell and damnation. 

Joseph the Second was not now the 
only refractory Son of the Church. At- 
tempts had been made by the Most 
Christian, and Most Catholic, Kings to 
abridge the privileges qf the Papacy; 
and even the Most Faithful Dynasty of 
Portugal began to conceive ideas of Ec- 
clesiastical Reform, which were only 
postponed by the premature decease of 
the Prince of Brazil, the Heir- Apparent 
of the Realm. The interests of the Pa- 
pal See were no longer supported in the 
Courts of Princes by the intrigues of the 
Jesuits ; and the progress of Philosophy, 
having confuted the errors of prejudice, 
was proceeding to implicate the antiquat* 
ed claims of prescription. Slumbering 

at 
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at ease, in the arms of indulgence^ the 
Superior Clergy scarcely thought it ne- 
cessary to affect the semblances of zeal ; 
immorality was known to prevail, in se- 
cret, under the mask of deyotion, and 
even the Dignitaries of the Church no 
longer forbore to ridicule in private, the 
mummeries their stations obliged them 
to perform in public with apparent solem- 
nity. Under all these circumstances of 
evil omen^ the Apostolic Chamber became 
overburdened with debt; the payment 
of which it had not, like Britain, the abi-^ 
lity to defer, till the great Day of Ac- 
count shall wipe off every score. 

So long ago as the year 1585, Sixtus 
the Fifth had borrowed ten millions of 
crowns, one-half of which he had laid 
up in the Castle of St. Angelo, as a 

reserve 
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reserve for critical emergencies. The 
public debt had increased iinder each of 
his Successors, excepting the temperate 
Ganganelli. In the days of Pius VI. 
the annual expenditure exceeded the re« 
ceipts by some hundred thousands of 
crowns. To provide for the excess the 
imprudent Pontiff had recourse to the 
dangerous expedient of an emission of 
paper money, by whose immediate de- 
preciation the fainting efforts of the Pa- 
pal Government were completely para- 
lysed, long before the unparalleled Revo- 
lution in France, after suddenly over- 
turning the most ancient and powerful 
Throne in Europe, had begun to threat- 
en the existence of surrounding Dynas- 
ties. The Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
Devotees of . Rome, had not been un- 
mindful of a Civil broil so peculiarly 

inimical 
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inimical to Priests and Princes. Their 
political creed had been already profess- 
ed, with too little reserve to escape the 
examination of the new Inquisitors : But 
when the Post from Turin brought in- 
telligence of the escape of Lewis the 
Sixteenth, public rejoicings were made at 
Rome : The Populace hurried to the Pa- 
lace where the Cardinal de Bemis enter- 
tained the two Aunts of the French Mo- 
narch, and rent the air with shouts of, 

Vtw ! il Re di Francia /* 

The most oppressive vigilance was exer- 
cised toward French Citizens at Rome. 
Several of them were arbitrarily confined 
in prisons ; and, while professing to pre- 
serve 

* Long Utc the King of France ! 
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serve a strict neutrality, the Pope raised 
Troops, and invited General Caprara to 
assume the command. But the hardy 
German^ on reviewing the New Levies, 
whose grotesque accoutrements, and de- 
sultory manoeuvres, alternately excited 
merriment and indignation, declared, in 
plain terms, that with such Troops it 
would be useless to face the Enemy ; for 
^ the first discharge^ he was sure^ they 
ivould all run away. Thus did the Go- 
vernment of Rome attract the threaten- 
ing clouds, which were soon to burst, in 
thunder, upon its defenceless head. 

As early as the year 1793, the French 
Revolutionists at Rome had openly as- 
sembled in the Palace of the Academy, 
one of the noblest Monuments of the 
munificence of Lewis XIV : but when 

Basseville, 
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Basseville, the Agent of the Directory, 
drove publicly along the Corso, with the 
tricolored cockade in his hat, the Popu- 
lace, stung with the sight of the insur- 
rectionary symbol, assailed the carriage, 
with sticks and stones ; and the impru- 
dent Offender fell an easy prey to their 
ungovernable fury. At the beginning of 
1795 various circumstances had concur- 
red to irritate the Populace of Rome. 
During the three preceding years the 
Pope had thought proper to prohibit 
the customary diversions of the Carnival^ 
in consideration of the calamities, or of 
the dangers, of the Church. Impa- 
tient of the ungracious restraint, upon 
the approach of Lent this year, the 
Transteverini ran about the Streets in 
masks. The Patroles attempted to sup- 
press these whimsical saUies of Vulgar 

merriment. 
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nerriment. They' were repelled with 
Imives and stilettoes ; and the Papal Sa- 
tellites disappeared, with expedition, be- 
fore rattling vollies of dirt and stones. 
The Populace, on finding themselves 
Masters of the Field, attacked the de- 
fenceless Palaz2o Borghese ; but suffered 
their military ardor to be dissipated by a 
few handfuls of gold and silver, oppor- 
tunely distributed from the windows. 
That of Duke Braschi, still unfinished 
after ten years labour, and an expendi- 
ture of millions, sustained a m6re serious 
assault ; and those of Chigi, and Piom- 
bino, were saved from pillage, by repel- 
ling the ephemeral Assailants. The Go- 
vernment did not attempt to interpose 
till the storm began to subside, when the 
Pope, peeping out of his covert, ventured 
to echo a retiring peal, by fulminating 
Vol. 11. T an 
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an anathema upon the guilty head that 
should presume again to resist the au- 
thority of a Sbirro. 

The victorious Buonaparte was by this 
time master of Lombardy, and threat- 
ened with immediate incursion all Italy, 
and especially the Ecclesiastical State, 
bologna, Ferrara, and even Ancona, 
were already in the hands of the French : 
when the Chevalier Azara, then Minis- 
ter of Spain at the Papal Court (from 
whose anonymous Account of the Ro- 
man Revolution, I have deduced my own) 
was dispatched to meet the Conquer- 
or with unlimited offers of concession. 
To conciliate the result of the supplica- 
tory intervention, the Priests crowded 
about the shrine^s of the Saints ; threw 
open the Treasures of Spiritual libera- 
lity; 
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lity ; and proclaimed a Penitentiary Pro* 
cession, in which Ladies of the first 
rank walked, barefoot, with dishevelled 
hair, from Santa Maria in Vallicella, to 
the tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul. Ma- 
donnas now opened and shut their eyes 
—near them withered flowers recovered 
their bloom — dry branches resumed their 
verdure I and forty thiousand years of 
indulgence were promised to be the por«* 
tion of whosoever should assist in repel- 
ling the Sacrilegious Invaders. Notwith- 
standing these auspicious appearances, 
the principal Families were seen to with« 
draw from the devoted City, the Cardi* 
nals were pireparing to follow them ; and 
the Populace stood mute with constema^ 
tion, when a Courier arrived from Bo- 
logna, with the welcome intelligence of 
an armistice, procured with difficulty, 

by 
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by the sacrifice of the Legantine Pro- 
vinces of Bologna and Ferrara, the fin- 
est Paintings, the most beautiful Statues, 
of the Museum Pium Clementinum ; and 
a Contribution in money of fifteen mil- 
lions. Public prayers, thanksgivings, 
and proclamations announced, at once, 
the deliverance, and the necessities of 
the State. The Contribution must be 
raised without delay. The obsolete de- 
posite of Sixtus V. was now broken up. 
The Clergy were required to deliver all 
the Vessels of gold and silver that they 
could possibly dispense with; and the 
Laity were invited to send into the Trea- 
sury all their superfluous Plate. On this 
occasion. Prince Doria Pamfili, sent in a 
donation that was valued at half a million. 

But when intelligence was received, 
at Rome, that Buonaparte had been ob- 
liged 
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liged to ndse the siege of Mantua, the 
Pope precipitately dispatched a Legate to 
resume possession of Ferrara. French 
Citizens were again insuhed in the 
streets of Rome ; and the superannur 
ated Zelada, unable to brook any longet 
the irregularities he found it impossi- 
ble to restrain, resigne4 his office to Car- 
dinal Busca, who was destined to acce* 
lerate rather than to retard the ruin of 
the Papacy. 

A NSW Consistory was now summoned 
to examine the conditions of peace, pro- 
pounded by the French Directory, and 
rejected them as inadmissible. Prepara- 
tions were made for war, which height* 
ened the discontent of the People. The 
coin was depreciated by increasing its no- 
minal value one-fourth. The remaining 

Plate 
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Plate was called for. The Farmers were 
obliged to sell their com at a reduced 
price, and take cedole at par, though the 
depreciated medium was subject to a dis- 
count of 50 per cent- A Civic Guard was 
organized, of which the Senator Rezzo- 
nico was nominated Generalissimo ; and 
the Princes Aldobrandini, Gabrielli, and 
Giustiniani, accepted, in the Militia, the 
rank of Colonels, while the Constable, 
Colonna, equipped, at his own expense, 
a Regiment of Infantry, and the Banker, 
Torlonia, a Troop of Horse. On the 
6th. of January, 1797, were consecrated 
in St. Peter's Church, the colours of the 
several Corps that were now ready to 
take the field. They were embroidered 
with a cross, in imitation of the Labarum 
of Constantine ; and the sacred Talisman 
Was accompanied with the well-known 

inscription, 
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inscription. In hoc signo vinces. " Go !" 
cried the fanatical Monks, who were 
commissioned to pronounce the Papal 
benediction, ^^ Imitate your Ancestors 
and conquer the Universe**' 

The year 1796 terminated with the 
rapid successes of the Invader of Italy. 
Early in 1797, from his head*quarters 
at Bologna, the imperious Republi- 
can declared that the Armisti^ was 
broken, by the Pope's neglecting to an- 
swer the pacific overtures that had been 
made to him from Milan. Buonaparte 
accordingly invaded the Ecclesiastical 
State. He possessed himself without 
resistance of La Romagna, the Duchy 
of Urbino, and the Marquisate of Anco- 
na; paid a visit of depredation to our 
Lady of Loretto ; and wrote to Cardinal 

Mattel, 
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Mattel, whom he personally knew, that 
he would tarry five days at Foli^o, to 
give his Master an opportunity to depre- 
cate the vengeance of the Republic. 
His Eminence was commissioned to re- 
pair to the Victor, without delay; and 
returned with new condition^ of political 
penance. The Pope was now to pay 
the Republic thirty-qne millions, to fur- 
nish the Army with sixteen hundred 
HorseS; to leave Romagna free, and to 
receive a French Garrison at Ancona^ 
Whilst this humiliating negociation pend- 
ed, in uncertainty, all was in confusion 
at Rome. The ghostly Sovereign him- 
self was preparing to retire to Naples, 
and leave his Pe6ple to their fate. — 

The portentous interval of 1797 was 
thus wasting away, in torpid irresolution, 

when 
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when Joseph Buonaparte, Brother to the 
General, arrived from Paris, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the redoubtable Re- 
public. The first days of the Minister's 
reception had been spent in pompous en* 
tertainm^nts, and idle altercations ; when 
a Popular Commotion took place in the 
streets, and the Insurgents took shelter 
in the Palace of the Ambassador, the 
Palazzo Corsini, in the Suburb of Trans- 
tevere. 

It was on the 28th. of December, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety 
seven, a few days after the preceding 
event, that the Papal Troops, no longer 
able to restrain their fury, at the sight of 
the Insurgents, braving them, with im- 
punity, in the Palace of the Republic, 
forcibly violated the privileged asylum. 
Vol. II. U to 
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to arrest the Disturbers of the Public 
Peace. The honour of the French Am- 
bassador would not permit him to remain 
a quiet spectator of such an event, whe- 
ther his principles were implicated in it 
or not. He appeared at a balcony ; but 
strove in vain to be heard ; while Gene- 
ral Duphot, in attempting to repel the 
Rioters, fell a victim to their rage. The 
Pope was indisposed. The Cardinal Se- 
cretary was wholly unacquainted with 
what had happened ; and, such was the 
supineness of Clerical administration, 
that it was two hours after the sinister 
event, before any public notice was taken 
of the affair; fourteen, had expired, be- 
fore official inquiry was made upon the 
spot. During that interval the stupor of 
the Cardinal Secretary had been awaken- 
ed by a letter from the Ambassador, to 

acquaint 
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acquaint him with his determination to 
quit immediately, the inhospitable city; 
and to demand of him the necessary 
passports. The Brother of Buonaparte 
was at length, in vain, solicited to remain 
at Rome: he departed the next morning 
for Florence, from whence he transmit- 
ted to the Directory, an irritating narra- 
tive, of the unpardonable event. The 
enraged Ambassador condescended how- 
ever to charge himself with a dispatch 
for the Marquis Massimi, the Pope's Mi- 
nister at Paris (of a family that claims 
jdescent from the Fabii Maximi of Anti- 
quity) in which Cardinal Doria, the Mi- 
nister who steered with feeble hands the 
Barque of St. Peter, when the shatter- 
ed hull was ingulphed by the Revo- 
lutionary whirlpool, declared ^ himself, 
with the meekness of a Primitive Apostle^ 

desirous 
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desirous to make any satisfaction that 
should be demanded for the unfortunate 
affair which he could neither have fore- 
seen nor prevented. 

But no reparation from the Weak 
could appease the resentment of the 
Strong— The Fabk of the Wolf and the 
Lamb was to be realized ; and the plea 
of incapacity was disallowe(| by the thirst 
of rapine. The armies of the Republic in 
the Cisalpine did not wait for orders to 
take exempla];y vengeance upon the help^ 
lessness of Rome. They marched, with* 
out delay, for the banks 6f the Tybcr ; 
and General Berthier had already tak- 
en the command of the forces, col- 
lected at Ancona, on the 25th. of Janu- 
ary. Only retarded by the snows of 
the Appenine, the General of the Re- 
public 
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public advanced without resistance, to 
the very gates of Rome, preceded by a 
Manifesto, in the usual style of military 
policy, offering peace to one Party, on 
condition of assisting to exterminate the 
ethers 

Emboldened by these assurances, on 
the 15th. of February, one thousand se- 
ven hundred and ninety-eight, the Mal- 
contents assembled in the Campo Vaccina 
(the Forum that had teemed with Sci- 
pios and Caesars) proclaimed Rome in- 
dependent of its Clerical Sovereign ; and 
planted, without opposition, the tree of 
liberty, in the soil of the Capitol. At 
noon, a Deputation of Patriots was sent 
to General Berthier, to acquaint his Ex- 
cellency with the Revolution they had 
so easily effected; and the same even- 
ing— 
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ing — ^preceded by M|irtial music, sur- 
rounded by StaflF Officers, . and followed 
by a Troop of Horse, the Republican 
Commander traversed, amidst an innu- 
merable Multitude, the Piazza del Popo- 
lo ; and, by the Strada dA Corso, ascend- 
ed the hill of the Capitol; where he 
apostrophised the Manes of the Catos, 
the Brutus's, and the Pompeys ; pro- 
joised to re-edify the altar of Roman 
freedom; and returned in triumph to 
his expecting Troops. 

In the mean time the astonished 
Members of the Sacred College, as- 
sembled, in silence, and solitude, in the 
echoing Vestibules and aery Halls, which 
they had been accustomed to ascend, 
amidst opening Crowds-— obsequious to 
the rustle of imperial robes. In this part- 
ing 
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ing interview, in which Piu§ bade fare- 
well — a long farewell^ to all his great- 
ness^ he is said to have retained the ma* 
jesty of misfortune ; whilst the adulatory 
Brotherhood knelt once more before the 
Throne of thei]> aspiration, saluted each 
other with the kiss of peace, and with- 
drew to seek their safety in conceal- 
ment, or in fl^ht* 

A PROVISIONAL government was soon 
established, which subsisted, under dif- 
ferent modifications, till the Trium- 
phant Directory thought proper to 
abandon their conquest. The remain- 
ing Cardinals were obliged to quit 
Rome, and leave their effects behind 
them, at the mercy of the Conquerors. 
Some of the despairing Fathers with- 
drew 
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drew to Naples, Others to Milan, Bo- 
logna, Florence ; but the greatest num« 
ber of them took refuge in the Vene- 
tian Territories, where Chiaramonti was 
elected, on the decease of Pius VI. to 
re-occupy the abdicated Chair. The 
Pope*s Nephews, the Cardinal, and the 
Duke, were stripped of their ill-gotten 
wealth without mercy, or commisera- 
tion ; and the Pontiff himself was soon 
informed, that the Public safety requir- 
ed his absence from the Territories of 
the New Republic. 

Pius is said to have submitted, with- 
out a murmur, to the decree that exiled 
him from the theatre of pomp and pow-, 
er, of intrigue and apprehension : but 
he shed tears, in secret, over the splen- 
did 
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did Museum which it had been the 
pride of his heart to denominate and 
enrich. 

The venerable Prelate was first con- 
ducted to Sienna, where he was lodged 
in the Convent of St. Barbara; but 
he was soon afterward removed to 
Florence, that he might be under the 
eye of the Minister of the French Re- 
public. The tottering Grand Duke sa- 
luted the fallen Pontiff with tears of 
sympathetic apprehension ; and assigned 
for the residence of the Holy Father ^ a 
Carthusian Monastery, in the vicinity 
of the Capital. 

In this situation thje exiled Sovereign 
is said to have still indulged his pecu- 
Vol. II. X liar 
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liar relish for a luxurious table ; and even 
the giisto of his personal vanity, which 
could yet be gratified by sitting to a 
Painter, for a flattering portrait of his 
florid age. 

But when the aged Priest was after- 
ward summoned to Paris, to swell the 
triumph of the Antichristian Directory, 
over the Religious £3tablishments of 
Antiquity; and was happily detained 
by their sudden downfall, in the city 
of Valence, whose crumbling batde- 
ments reminded him of his own decay, 
the mortified Prelate renounced all hope 
of restoration to the Seat of Spiritual 
Empire ; and contented himself, in the 
society of the Archbishop of Corinth, and 
a few devoted Attendants, who daily 
wheeled his armed chair into an open 

Balcony — 
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Balcony — ^to receive the homage of the 
Faithfulj and scatter a parting benedict 
tion oyer his dispersed Flocks 
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LETTER XXIL 

yourney to Naples. 

Nicies t January ISth^^ltQt* 

"VXTE quitted Rome about sun*rise, 
^ ^ in the Caravan of the Procache, 
a line of Stage Coaches that runs be- 
tween Rome and Naples, under the pro- 
tection of both €k)vemmentS9 and is 
therefore often preferred to a private 
Carriage, for fear of Robbers, with whom 
the Frontiers of the Ecclesiastical State 
and the Kingdom of Naples are open- 
ly infested. We formed a train of six . 
clumsy Coaches and a Baggage- Waggon, 

and 






!.« 
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and several private Carriages fell into 
our rear to take the benefit of protec- 
tion from the Military Escort which 
is mutually exchanged upon the Fron- 
tiers. 

» 

In the charge for this lingering Con- 
veyance is included lodging and supper, 
while on the road, which prevents im- 
position and spares you the trouble of 
shifting for yourselves— a material ac- 
commodation to Travellers not acquaint- 
ed with the language and usages of the 
Country. 

We drove over the deserted Plains 
of the Campania, by the ruins of Tem- 
ples and Aqueducts, to the slopes of 
Frescati, gayly ornamented with th<j 
Vol. II. Y Summer 
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Summer Retreats of Princes and Car- 
dinals. 

On the Road was no throng of busi- 
ness, bespeaking the neighbourhood of a 
Capital — no Carts or Waggons were to 
be seen loaded with Bales of Merchan- 
dise, or Sacks of Grain — A Peasant driv- 
ing an Ass, with a pannier of herbage, 
was the only modern Object upon the 
everlasting Pavement of the Appian 
Way, leading the solitary Traveller by 
the Monuments of Ascanius and the 
Horatii. 

Not far from these is the Lake of 

Albano — supposed the Crater of an ex- 
tinct Volcano, seVen or eight miles in 
circumference, the Outlet of which call- 
ed the Emissario — a Funnel cut through 

a 
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a Mountain, one of the most stupen- 
dous Works of the ancient Romans, is 
said to have been completed during the 
Siege of Veii, at the instigation of the 
Delphic Oracle. It is three feet and a 
half wide, six high, and two miles long; 
and it still answers the purpose for 
which it was constructed, four hundred 
years before the Chrij^ian iEra. 

We did not reach Veietri till some 
time after night, and were then meanly 
entertained, it being a meagre day (a 
circumstance of which Italian Innkeepers 
always avail themselves) and still worse 
lodged, though in a large Town, but 
twenty miles from Rome — celebrated 
for the birth of Augustus, and the re- 
sidence of Nerva. 

Next 
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Next morning we entered on the 
Pontine Marshes, the draining of which 
had baffled the Consuls, and the Em- 
perors i of the labours of one of whom, 
Nerva, we saw a proof in a Roman 
Mile-stone, which has been set up 
again, on the new Road. It is inscrib- 
ed with the same numerical letters now 
in use. I think they were three X's 
and a V, to mark the thirty-fifth mile 
from the city of Rome. " Egressum," 
says Horace fle scribing the same Road, 

Egressum magnd me accepit Aricia Romd 
Hofpitio madico.* ■ — ■ ■■ ' 

The Traveller's fare is still moderate 
on this journey; and he that sleeps 

upon 

♦ « Leaying Imperial Rome, my canrte I ttcer 
<^To poor Aricia, imd its moderate cheer.*' 

Feahcis. 
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upon the road may yet exclaim, with 
the Poet, 



Avertunt iomnos>\' 



-^Mali culUeSf ranaque palustres 



Toward evening we reached Terra- 
cina, — where, in ancient days, on the 
white rocks of Anxur, there stood a 
Temple, erected by the Consul Post- 
humius, upon a design of Vitruvius 
PoUio, and dedicated to Jupiter. Its 
lofty Pediment was long an object for 
the vows of distressed Mariners, upon 
the Mediterranean, as is still the Dome 
of our Lady of Loretto, upon the Adri- 
atic Gulph. 

The 



\ " The fenny firogt, with croakings hoane and deep, 
** And gnats, Uvd hiuzing, drive away our sleep." 

Feancis* 
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The vicinity exhibits a luxuriant dis*' 
play of the Productions of an Italian 
Climate, As we skirted a bay of the 
Sea, the waves breaking furiously upon 
the beach, we admired the fine hills 
round the foot of which the road gra- 
dually winds. Their sloping sides arc 
covered with Myrtles, Bays, Palm trees 
and Aloes, under which Sheep and 
Goats browse deliciously among Flower- 
ing-Shrubs. 

On entering the Neapolitan Domini- 
ons, at the Torre de Confini, our Passports 
were demanded by the Guard, and we 
were amused with the Foreign air that 
had been cast upon our names. Beneath 
a Cardinal's Hat of the old cut, orna- 
mented with strings and tassels, was, 
" Permit" &c. " Don Giuseppe Samon, 

" con 
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*♦ con sua Sposa, Donna Violi^ without 
" let or molestation, quietly to pass," &c. 
&c. in all the forms of National affection 
and Diplomatic regard. 

As we approached Fundi we were 
struck with the sight of an Orange 
Grove — the first that we had seen in 
the open Fields, glittering with green 
and gold. Cork trees also abound in 
this district, and retain their leaves all 
winter. 

Fimdi stilj retains the character given 
of its Inhabitants by Cicero, who was 
afterward murdered in this very Neigh- 
bourhood ; and they terrified us, as they 
lined the Streets, in idle Throngs, with 
the suspicious concealment of their tat- 
tered cloaks, and down-cast looks. 

The 
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The Savages of the neighbouring 
Coast were the Lestrigones, or Men-Eat- 
ers, described by Homer, who like the 
modem Furies of the Coast of Cornwall 
made a prey of shipwrecked Mariners. 

Mola di Gaeta is a fishing town, beau«» 
tifully situated, at the bottom of a de- 
lightful Bay: but the neighbourhood 
swarms with Inhabitants, who seem con- 
tent with indolence, amidst poverty and 
dirt. 

Here we had like to have been detain- 
ed all day, by a heavy fall of rain, that 
had rendered the Carigliano, the silent 
Liris of the Poets, and the boundary of 
antient Latium, a furious torrent. 

After 
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After dinner, while we were waiting 
the return of a Messenger who had been 
sent to sec whether it was possible to 
cross the river, a Youth of the Party, 
who had been bred in France, beguil- 
ed the tedious moments by thrum- 
ming his Guitar, to the tune of a com- 
plimentary Chanson, which he politely 
addressed to Madame : for in Italy we 
speak French, and pass witnout scru- 
ple for Citoyens de la R^publique Fran^ 
false — though I believe we are gene- 
rally taken for a sort of Emigr^s^ or Ci- 
devants. 

When we rose from table, a walk was 
proposed to Borgo di Gaeta, a fortified 
town that was taken by Charles V. when 
he ravaged Italy. 

Vol. II. Z In 
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In the Citadel of this Fortress the 
skeleton of Bourbon the Constable of 
France, who deserted the Standard of 
his Royal Master, and afterward pe- 
rished in the act of scaling the walls of 
Rome, was long preserved in an open 
Press for the amusement of idle Curio- 
sity, leaving, as Pope said of the feroci- 
ous Swede, 

** a name at which the World grenv pak 

** To point a moral f or adorn a taUP 

But we were soon overtaken by our 
returning Messenger, who brought us 
word that the Ferry was practicable, and 
we willingly relinquished an excursion 
that would have confined us, for the 
night, in the dark and dirty Apartments 
of' an Italian Inn, to whose disgust- 
ing 
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ing accommodations for nocturnal repose 
English Travellers frequently prefer doz- 
ing the night away in their Carriages. 

We were surprised to find the dreaded 
river not wider at its mouth than Ran- 
cocas Creek, the unnoticed current that 
pours its tributary stream into the De- 
laware ten miles above Philadelphia, and 
a hundred and thirty from the sea : but 
we had sufficient cause to be alarmed 
before we got over the muddy torrent in 
a leaky Scow, so awkwardly managed by 
Descendants of the Ancient Romans, 
or their gallant neighbours the People 
of Tarentum, that we were in great 
danger of breaking loose and driving 
out to sea. 



At 
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At St. Agade, or Francolesi, the Ca* 

ravan was rouzed at midnight to make 
up for the delay; and we might have 

travelled till day-light, without much ap- 
prehension, if the Guard had not been 
doubled to conduct us as far as Capua— 
a modern town^ not far from the ancient 
City, in which the Troops of Hannibal 
debauched themselves with the luxuries 
of Italy* 

This is not more than twenty miles 
from the Capital, and the interval is a 
continued Vineyard, interspersed with 
Fields of Grain, and Orchards of Olive 
Trees. 

We entered the Town toward evening, 
and after having been some time delayed 
at the Dogana, we rejected the Lodg- 
ings 
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ings to which our Vettorino conducted 
us under pretence that he could not find 
the Hotel for which we had a card. But 
we were ourselves refused, in turn, at 
two or three other places, and were at 
last glad to take shelter for the night in 
an ohscure Lodging-House near the 
Port. 
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LETTER XXIII- 

Description of Naples— The Bay-^The 
Palace of Caserta. 

Naples^ January i8c2. 

A BOUT the origin of Naples — in 
-^^ Italian Napoli, I shall say but lit- 
tle, because little is certainly known^ 
though it is fondly ascribed to Hercu- 
les — ^to a wandering Argonaut — to Gre- 
cian Colonies from Athens, and Chal- 
cis. 

But the Phoenicians, the Circumna- 
vigators of Antiquity, called it Par- 
thenope, from its delightful situation, 

and 
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and Augustus gave it the name of Nea- 
polis, which it retains with so little va- 
riation in the modem languages of Eu- 
rope* 

The beautiful Bay that is supposed 
to be the finest in the World, unless 
rivalled by that of New York, or ex- 
celled by that of Constantinople, is 
indeed a glorious semicircle, ten or fif- 
teen miles diameter, crowned by the 
Domes of Naples, and surmounted *with 
Castles and Convents upon the summits 
of adjacent hills. White houses and 
cheerful villages encircle the transparent 
waves, and at a distance the Promontory 
of Misenum and the Island of Capri 
restrain t^ne turbulence of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On 
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On the right, toward the Chain of 
Hills through whioh has been scooped 
the subterraneous Passage of Pausillipo, 
a delightful walk skirts the shores of 
the Bay, in the centre of which has 
lately been placed the astonishing Groupe 
called the Tauro Farnese; which in a 
single block of white marble represents 
Amphion and Zethus tying their Step- 
Mother to the horns of a Wild Bull, 
to throw her with it into the Sea. It 
originally stood in the Baths of Cara- 
calla, and is mentioned by Pliny in the 
XXXVI. book of his Natural History. 

Within a Vineyard, at the entrance 
of the Grotto is the reputed Tomb of 
Virgil, a misshapen pile not unlike an 
oven. It was formerly however over- 
shadowed with laurels ; but the French, 

those 
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(Aose Monopolizers of laurels) are said 
to have gathered them all. 

The Passage of Pausillipo, a work of 
unknown antiquity, is very dark, not- 
withstanding its great height, an4 a 
breadth, which will admit of three or 
four Carriages at a time. At the end 
of a quarter * of a mile you pass a little 
Chapel, cut into the rock, in which, by 
the light of a glimmering taper, a reve- 
rend Hermit collects a scanty pittance 
from the Devout, to support a life of 
perpetual penance and abstraction. 



-Not to him returns 



Day^ or tie sweet approach of e^n or morm 
But cloud instead, and ever^during dark 
Surrounds him. 



Vol. II. A a He 
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He has the satisfaction, however,' of 
considering himself »a$ the tutelar Saiot 
of the place, whose auspices protect the 
Traveller from robbery and murder. 
The Recluse ^ves his blessing, as far- 
things drop into his box, and you are 
soon cheered with a glimpse of retumr 
ing day-light, which appears at first 
sight like a brilliant Star. The light 
distends itself as you advance, and you 
emerge from the gloom of midnight into 
the splendour of meridian day. 

A straight road through continued 
Vineyards leads you to the shores of 
Bsua, where the first object that strikes 
the eye is the town of Puzzuoli, decayed 
since the Age of the Apostles from a 
great City in which St. Paul preach- 
ed on his arrival from Malta. A stu- 
pendous 
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pendons Mole yet stretches into the 
foaming Ocean, with ^gantic strides, and 
&e njins of an Amphitheatre still be- 
speak its ancient Population. Beyond 
these interesting objects, skirting the Bay 
to the projecting Promontory, may be 
traced the Vestiges of ancient Villas, 
the favourite retreats of Pompey and 
Gicero, withdrawing from the cares of 
State to the studies of Philosophy, or 
the infamous resort of Nero or Lucul- 
his for the gratification of gluttony and 
licentiousness. 

Some of those Ruins are now covered 
by the waves of the Bay, and others 
are converted into Stables, and Wine 
Cellars; but several Temples yet re- 
main, partially dilapidated, together with 
a Portal of Ciiboise (once a noble city 

though 
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though now totally deserted.) and the 
Piscina Mirabilis, a vaulted Reservoir 
of sufficient capacity to supply the 
Roman Fleets when they rendezvoused 
at Misenum 

No| far distant is the Cave where 
the Cumean Sybil uttered her OracleS) 
uid predicted, says St. Jerom, the birdi 
of Christ. — The river Styx and the Sty- 
gian Lake of Virgil, the banks of which 
were his Elysian fields — The Vapour- 
Baths, the water of which will boil an 
egg in a few minutes — The Solfaterra^ 
where Alum, Vitriol, and Sal Ammo- 
niac, are extracted from .the Volcanic 
substances within the Crater of this 
extinguished Volcano — The Grotto del 
Cane, whose mephitic vapours will throw 
an Animal into convulsions, and extin- 
guish 
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gaifii alighted ;ofch — ^The Pisciarelli, 
a rivulet of boiling water issuing from 
the Cone of the Solfaterra, strongly im- 
pregnated with Alum and Vitriol, the 
latter of which preponderates to such 
a degree as to produce ink when mix- 
ed with galls — The Crater of another 
extinguished Volcano, four or five miles 
round, which has been wailed in for a 
Boyal Park, and is. well stocked with 
Stags and Boars. 

Scipio Africanus, when accused of 
peculation by an act of ingratitude, per- 
haps characteristic of Republican jealou- 
syy since the temperate Washington has 
been accused of official profusion, re- 
tired to the neighbouring coast; where 
the Poet Ennius amused his volunta- 
ry solitude ; and Seneca, the Heathen mo- 

falist^ 
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ralist, long afterward defended his me- 
mory from contemporary injustice.* 

» * 

On the other side of this beautiful 
Bay, five miles from Naples, is Mount 
Vesuvius, the celebrated Volcano that 
has alternately vomited fire and smoke 
ever since the earliest notices of Histo- 
ry or Tradition. 

Here, for the first time in a European 
Capital, I have been unable to pro- 
cure agreeable Lodgings, those opening 
upon the water being so crowded that 



* In ipiA Sdpionis Tilli haec Kribo; adomtit ttumbat qn ct 
tepukhro. Animum quidem ejus in coelum, ex quo erat, rcdilne 
penuadeo mihi; o1> egrcgiam moderationem pietatemqae, magis 
in illo admirabilem cum reliquit patriam, qnam com defendit. 
[I write with ▼eneration in that very Villa from which 1 doubt 
not the Soul of Scipio returned to hit native Sky ; A Hero more 
to be admired when he quitted his country than when he de- 
fended itO 
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I cooljd meet with n6ne racant to my 
mind 

Determined, however, to be within 
sight of the Bay, I once engaged a suit 
of Rooms near the Castello, of these 
we took possession in the morning, but 
were before night so heartily tired of 
the clanking of Gally-Slaves, frequent- 
ly passing by in irons from the Castle, 
apd so terrified with the loneliness of 
our Apartment, within call of nothing 
but the very dregs of the Neapolitan 
Populace, that we gladly paid the for- 
feit of a week's advance, and returned 
again in the evening to our old Lodg- 
ings. 

Excepting the great Hotels upon the 
Cbiaia, of which English ^Travellers are 

so 
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30 fond, the delightful border^ of the 
tnost beautiful Bay in the World, are 
only inhabited by Fishermen and Laz* 
zaroni. 

The latter may be seen sunning them- 
selves in crowds under the very win- 
dows of the Royal Palace, where this 
bewitching promenade begins, and its 
whole length is infested with Beggars, 
that lie basking in the sun — many of 
whom exhibit their deformities in a man- 
ner too offensive to be described. — Of 
some shocking Figures, I would gladly 
discharge my wounded memory: but 
the impression is indelible. 

In the middle of a Square that fronts 
the Opera— defenceless— on the very 
edge of the full drive of Hurry and Dis- 
sipation, 
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sipation, I have seen . Adults lie roar- 
ing in the mud, half naked — and whole 
Families of Children left sprawling upon 
a litter of straw, to attract the notice of 
Passengers by their continual cries. 

But here as well as elsewhere, in 
European Capitals, the Rich and the 
Great whirl rapidly by in their Coaches, 
and leave the importunities of Beggary 
to be felt and relieved by the useful 
Classes of Society. 

I am satisfied that more objects of 
this description might b^ picked up in 
the streets of Naples than could be fur- 
nished by all the Hospitals in the Unit- 
ed States, though Eleemosynary Instil 
tutions are by no means wanting at Na- 
ples. But Police is here a Court sine- 
Vol. II. Bb cure, 
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cure, and the Funds of Hospitals are 
managed by pensioned Governors, who 
if they take care of themselves instead 
of the Poor, can cheaply atone for ne» 
gleet of duty, or maladministration, by 
leaving to the Chapel of the institu- 
tion an offering worthy of Ananias and 
Sapphira — it may be a silver Candlestick, 
or a golden Crucifix, bought with a tri- 
fling portion of accuQiulated peculation. 

Caserta^ the Neapolitan rival of Ver- 
sailles, is situated in the Campagna Fe- 
lice, sixteen miles from the Capital. A 
distance the Prince Royal makes nothing 
of driving at all hours of day or night, 
preceded by half a dozen Running Foot- 
men, the first we have seen, this inhuman 
appendage of Royal or Noble ostentation 
being now every where else exploded. 

I say 
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I say the Prince, because the king has 
not yet ventured to return from Sicily, 
whither he withdrew on the rumour of 
the arrival of the French. 

The Palace may indeed be compared 
to the proud residence of Lewis XIV. in 
point of size, being an oblong square 
seven hundred feet long and five or six 
hundred wide. It is divided by interme- 
diate ranges into four Courts. In the 
centre is an open Vestibule, in which 
his Sicilian Majesty alights, under cover, 
at the foot of a Stair-case, sixty feet by 
ninety, which lands him, by double 
flights, upon the level of the State 
Apartments, in an octagonal Salloon, 
ninety feet diameter, divided by eight 
marble Columns into a Circle and sur« 
rounding Gallery. On one side is thft 

tedious 
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tedious string of Antichambers upon An- 
tichambers, leading by due degrees into 
Halls of Audience, Presence -Chambers, 
and State Bed-Rooms, with Cabinets, 
Wardrobes, and Waiting-Rooms, with- 
out number — on another, the comfortable 
range of Private Apartments, adapted to 
domestic convenience — on a third, the 
splendid Chapel, not mferior in size or 
decoration to that of Versailles. 

But Caserta wants the Gallery, that 
was painted by Le Brun with the His- 
tory of Lewis ; and the brilliant Water- 
Works that distinguish Versailles from 
all the Palaces upon earth. 

A superb Aqueduct brings a rivulet of 
the Appenines to supply the Reservoirs of 
Caserta. In the course of nine leagues 

it 
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it j^erces through five different spurs 
of the Mountain, and flows at a great 
height over intermediate vallies.* 

Caserta is not yet finished, and proba* 
bly never will be, though it has been in 
hand for half a century, as the situation 
is so flat as to be incapable of modern 
decoration; and his present Majesty 
takes more pleasure in the neighbouring 
Mansion-House of Santa Leuce, where^ 
he amuses himself with superintending a 
Manufacture of Silks and Gauzes« 

Returning late from Caserta, we drove 
through the Throng of the Strada di 
Toledo, by torch-light, expecting every 

moment 

* In difging^ to found the pilct of m causeway, at the depth of 
ninety feet, the Lahourert ducorered a cave in which were many 
Human hones, though Roman Works stiU extant in the ricinity 
jptove that the suzf^e of the earth' has heen there nearly the same 
rrer since the Christian JBnu 
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moment to run over the noisy Crowds 
which, filling the Street from side to 
side, opens on the approach of a Carriage, 
and closes up again the moment it has 
passed, with incredible alertness. 

At Naples every thing is done in 
the street. There Merchants buy and 
sell. There Tradesmen ply their tools 
—the Blacksmith shoes his Horse and 
the Cobler heeltaps his Customer. 
There Loungers ride or walk, or saun-' 
ter to kill time, or take the air. There 
dinners and suppers are cooked and eat- 
en. Nay such tractable Animals as 
Swine and Bullocks are often struck or 
knocked in the head iii the less frequent- 
ed Streets, where many a Lazzarone 
makes his bed upon the softest stone he 
can find. 

It 
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It is said there are forty thousand of 
tihese idle Vagrants that live in the 
streets without any stationaiy home^ and 
three or four times the number, a groat 
above beggary, crowd the avenues of 
Naples from morning till night. With 
them the sovereign good is to do nothing, 
and they only work as much as is ne- 
cessary to keep themselves from starv- 
ing. A sup of Maccaroni, and a hand- 
ful of roasted chesnuts, will satisfy the 
cravings of hunger, without recourse to 
experiments; and, accordingly, a Cargo 
of Potatoes was lately thrown overboard 
in the harbour — the good People of Na- 
ples would not take t!iem for nothing. 

Upon the road to Portici, and the 
neighbouring- Villages, one-horse Ca- 
lashes are kept for hire by ragged Driv- 
ers ; 
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ers ; and so many of these ^e often seen 
driving furiously at once, with two, three, 
four, and even five lazy Raggamufiins 
hanging on at a time, that I have seen 
whole Streets look as if they were flying 
away with rags. 

The air of Naples between the Au- 
tumnal rains and the Summer heat is 
perhaps the purest upon earth. It. is 
perceptibly invigorating, and may ac- 
count for, though it cannot excuse, the 
licentiousness of the Neapolitans, that 
seems as if it might be imbibed from the 
surrounding atmosphere, sprin^ng with 
elasticity. 

Well might Roger Ascham say in the 
homely phraseology of his Age " I take 
goying thither, and living there, for a 

yonge 
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^ yonge Gentleman that doth not goe un* 
«* der the kepe and gavde of such a Man- 
^ ne as both by wisdom can, and by au- 
** thority dare, rcwle him, to be marvel- 
*^ lous dangerous/' 

The public amusements of Naples are 
accordingly various and splendid. The 
Opera House is said to excel even that 
of Paris; and the Musical Entertain- 
ments at the Churches are performed in 
the highest style. 

Dramatic Enthusiasts declare that the 
Theatre of San Carlo would be, when 
illuminated, .the most imposing scene in 
the world: if the size of the Building, 
and the noise of the Spectators, did not 
prevent both vpices and instruments 
from being distinctly heard: Such is at 
Vol. II. C c ^Naples 
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Naples the rage of dissipation, that it is 
common to receive company in the boxes, 
to take ices, and other refreshments, and 
even to sup, and to play at cards. The 
Dancers only command the eyes and 
ears of an Italian Audience. 

The Dancers of the Opera keep their 
Chariots upon the wages of prostitution ; 
and the Carnival of Naples makes up in 
dissoluteness any thing it may want in 
parade, when compared to that of Rome 
or Venice. 

To see the People indulging thern^ 
selves in every kind of licentiousness, in 
which the Clergy, and even the Monks, 
of Naples openly partake, you would not 
think they ^vere within teach of an open 

Volcano 
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Volcano that could sweep them all, in a 
moment, from the face of the earth. 

But the Populace of Naples possess a 
tranquillizing faith, unknown to Protes- 
tant Commimities. They can delegate 
their lives and fortunes to the care of 
San Gennaro, secure in the watchful 
protection of the Saint. He is stationed 
ppon a bridge, between the town and the 
Mountain, where he extends his right 
hand to stay the furious Volcano, with a 
look that seems to threaten it for daring 
to disturb the good People of Naples, the 
worthy objects of his peculiar favour. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Vesuvius — Herculaneum — Pompeii. 

X TESUVIUS since we have been in 
^ its neighbourhood has only roll- 
ed out volumes of smoke, sometimes 
gracefully mounting into the air, some* 
times towering round the Crater, ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere^ 
and the direction of the wind. There 
has been no flame since the eruption 
of 1794, though the Mountain has been 
often thought to threaten. 

A day or two ago we rambled up its 
sides as far as the foot of the Crater. 
They exhibit the most singular coiv 

trast 
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trast of barrenness and fertility, accord- 
ing to the course of the torrents of lava, 
the intervals between which are cover- 
ed with Chesnut trees and Vineyards, 
from which are made the luscious Wines 
called the Lachryma Christi, and Mus- 
cadeL 

At the top of the ascent, where you 
are still a mile and a half from the 
Crater, there was before the Insurrec- 
tion a Convent of Monks where refresh- 
ments could be procured : but it is now 
deserted, and the weary Visitant must 
content himself with the enchanting pros- 
pect that throws the Bay of Naples 
with its Cities and its Islands — its hills 
and its vallies, at once at his feet, bor- 
dered with a sparkling semicircle in 
the open sea terminated every evening, 

with 
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with the undescribable glories cf an I|a- 
lian sky. 

We approached the Crater, a hill of 
ashes and pumice stones, in the shape 
of a cone, half a mile in diameter, and 
five hundred feet high, near enough to 
hear the great pot boil — the continual 
bubbling of the liquid lava producing a 
sound that exactly resembles the boil- 
ing of a Cauldron. 

But as this conical hill cannot be as* 
ccnded without excessive fatigue from 
sinking every step half-leg deep in ashes, 
hot enough to scorch a pair of boots; 
and as we had had an account of the 
present situation of die mouth of the 
Crater from a French Gentleman that 
had descended into it the day before^ we 

su£Fered 
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suffered Curiosity to press us no fiirther, 
and amused ourselTes with tracing across 
the subjacent Country the various cur- 
rents of lava widi which fertile vallies 
have been desolated and flourishing Ci* 
ties overwhelmed. 

Toward midsummer - 1794 Vesuvius 
had ceased to vomit either fire or smoke, 
a circumstance that generally presages 
an eruption; and at half past three 
o'clock on the morning of the 13th. of 
July, the Inhabitants of the foot of the 
Mountain were suddenly alarmed with a 
shock like that of an earthquake. This 
terrifying stroke was thrice repeated^ 
and the People immediately fled into 
their gardens where they passed the re- 
mainder of the night in anxious expec- 
tation. 

Next 
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Next morning nothing was to be seen 
at Naples but penitential processions of 
Men, Women, and Children walking 
barefoot to the Cathedral to' implore the 
protection of San Gennaro, to whom is 
supposed to have been delegated the 
command of the Volcano. 

For the next three days the weather 
was tempestuous, and the air loaded 
with vapours, with which, together with 
clouds of ashes, it was sometimes su« 
pematurally darkened, and during diis 
terrific interval several slighter shocks 
were felt attended with rumbling noises 
like distant thunder. 

When about two o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 17th there was heard an ex- 
plosion so loud and long that it could on- 
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If be compared to a continual discharge 
of the heaviest cannon— rand a torrent of 
flaming lava was seen to burst from the 
western side of the Crater^ and pour 
down the sides of the mountain in vari« 
ous directions. 

The principal stream, a mile in 
width, bent its destructive course to- 
ward Torre del Greco, a town of fifteen 
or twenty thousand People, situated up- 
on the Bay, ten miles from Naples, and 
five from the Crater of Vesuvius. 

A column of dense smoke now as- 
cended from the orifice, in the shape of 
a cylinder, out of which darted in every, 
direction immense stones in a state of ig- 
nition, producing the effect of forked 
lightnings, as they were impelled with 
Vol. II. D d irresistible 
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irresistible violence to a distance of seve« 
ral miles. 

The fiery lava swept every thing be- 
fore it, and in less than three hours 
overwhelmed Torre del Greco, and 
tumbled into the sea, with a horrible 
explosion, of which some faint idea may 
be formed from the violent effects pro- 
duced by the contact of water with heat- 
ed metals. 

The sea hissed with a noise like the 
sharpest thunder, and the lava, curled 
itself up as if sensible to the touch of the 
adverse element, and instantly petrified 
into undescribable crimps and jags. 

The vivid reflection of this fiery tor- 
rent illuminated the City of Naples 

till 
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fill the dawn of day; and the iiirious 
concussion of the jarring elements conti- 
nued all the next morning, and raised a 
rugged mole in the Bay a quarter of a 
mile square. 

This dreadful explosion had been aw- 
fully presaged by a sudden flow of the 
sea — ^perhaps. occasioned by the impetu- 
ous rush that would naturally follow an 
abrupt absorption of it3 waters in the 
cavities of the Mountain, which are sup- 
posed to run under the bed of the bay. 

Such an accident would have been 
suf&cient to produce the instantaneous 
ejection of the liquid fire, then boiling 
in the bowels of the Volcano, by whose 
fearful contact the tremendous thunder 

with 
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with which it was accompanied might 
well have been produced. 

The surface of the boiling liquid gra- 
dually hardened as it cooled about the 
mouth of the orifice from which it had 
issued, and soon formed a crust of pu- 
mice and lava over the unfathomable 
pit, through the interstices of which 
the Crater has continued to smoke ever 
since. 

The French Gentleman, before mucn- 
tioned, in company with two or three 
other inquisitive Foreigners, actually 
descended to this false bottom, and exa- 
mined the smoking crannies of the plat- 
form that conceals the boiling gulph, 
while their trembling Guides protested 
against their presumption, and on their 

knees 
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knees invoked St. Anthony, the Catholic 
guardian against fire, for. the preserva* 
tion of their adventurous Charge. 

Our Fellow Traveller brought away 
with him a large lump of chrystallized 
salts that he had himself picked out of the 
principal orifice, the air of which, flam- 
ing from beneath a Volcanic , rock, was 
hot enough to singe his hair. 

Torre del Greco now exhibits an ap- 
pearance little less curious than Hercu- 
laneum or Pompeii. Many of the houses 
were soon excavated, and others re- 
built upon the same spot, though the 
lava continued warm in some places 
for several years, and his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty had offered the Inhabitants land 

m 
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in another place to induce them to 
rebuild the town in a less critical situ- 
ation. 

The ashes of this or some former 
eruption are said to have been blown as 
far as Constantinople, to the great terror 
of the superstitious Turks; and it is 
certain that a month before the memo- 
rable one I have just described, while 
Vesuvius was disgorging stones and fire 
at its ancient vomitory, a dense cloud 
was seen at Radicofani, coming from 
the south»east, the direction of Vesuvi- 
us, two hundred miles distant, from 
which there fell a shower of ashes and 
volcanic stones. 

During an eruption which took place 
in the year 1538, a new Hill arose in 

the 
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the vicinity, to the height of 600 feet. 
Many of the Mountains between Rome 
and Naples are said to discover traces 
of a similar origin. 

The eruption that overwhelmed Her- 
oulaneum and Pompeii occurred in the 
79th year of the Christian iEra, and is 
described by Pliny and other ancient 
Authors. 

Since then several others have taken 
place, in Ages that produced no Histo- 
rians to preserve their memory, as ap- 
pears by the various lamins that have 
been formed one upon another over the 
site of Herculaneum. 

Pliny and other ancient Authors speak 
of this as a great and flourishing city, 

and 
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and the Alexandrian Chronicle mentions 
its having been built sixty years before 
the Siege of Troy — Dion Cassius thus 
describes its destruction, which happen- 
ed in the month of August: "An incre- 
" dible quantity of cinders filled the air, 
" and covered the earth and the sea, suf- 
" focating Man and Beast — ^the Birds in 
" the air ; and the Fish in the bay. Tbe 
" showers of ashes entirely buried two 
" Cities while their Inhabitants were seat- 
" ed in the Theatres ; and Cinders were 
" carried by the wind 3,% far as the Coast 
« of Egypt.'^ 

Another town arose upon the site of 
Herculaneum, since called Portici, and 
now the summer Residence of his Sici- 
lian Majesty, whose Inhabitants had long 
forgotten the traditionary tale, when a 

Peasant 
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Peasant sinking a we'U iii the year 1713 
came aicross several bbeks- of marble. 
These being wanted for the composition 
of stucco for a Palace then bwlding in 
the neighbourhood by the Prince d*El 
Boouf, ins Highness purchased of the 
Peasant a right to search for more^ and 
in so doing restored to light a Statue of 
Hercuks and another of Cleopatra. 

This success induced him to proceed 
with ardour^ when seven Roman Ves- 
tab, and forty-eight alabaster coluitkns 
were the reward of his labour.. 

Such acquisitions were viewed by the 
Administration with a jealous eye, and 
the Prince was commanded to desist. 

Vol. IL E e It 
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It was not till the year 1756^ when 
Don Carlos became king of Naples, and 
purchased the newly erected Palace, that 
the subterranean city was discovered, 
under the Royal direction, together with 
the bed of a river, that had once run 
through it. 

A temple of Jupiter was soon cleared 
out, and the Amphitheatre completely 
excavated. 

Great numbers of Statues, Paintings, 
and ancient Utensils, were now discover* 
ed, and carefully deposited in the Mu- 
seum of Portici. Yet the number of 
Workmen- employed by the Crown was 
gradually reduced, and the excavations 
have been long since totally discontinued. 

The 
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The most considerable Edifice disco- 
vered during this interval was a Forum 
or rectangular Court, two hundred feet 
long, encompassed with Porticos. It 
was paved with marble, and adorned 
with Paintings. 

In the grand entrance, composed of 
five arcades, were as many equestrian 
Statues, two of which are now preserv- 
ed in the Vestibule of the Palace.* 

At the opposite end, upon an eleva- 
tion of three steps, was a Statue of Ves- 
pasian, between two Sitting Figures, in 
curule chairs. 

This 

r 

* Thete are the only equestrian Statues yet ducovered, in marble. 
One of them was inscribed : 

IC. NOVIO X. F. BALBO PB. PBO. COS. RERCULANENSEO. 

[Erected, by the People of Hercnbmeum, to Marcvs Nonius Bal* 
biis» son of Marcus, Ftocttracor and Proconsul*] 
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This superb Forum was connected 
with two Te;aple8 by a<]joiiung Colonf 
nades. 

The city of Herculaneum has been 
buried by successive showers of ashes^ 
and floods of lava, to the depth of sixty 
or eighty feet. Its subterranean excava- 
tions can therefore only be seen by the 
dim light of Flambeaux, which must be 
held up to the dripping walls to display 
the fresco paintings, and dedicatory in- 
scriptions, which in musty cavities, for 
ever hidden from the face of day, yet 
speak to modem eyes in the obsolete Ian* 
guage of ancient Rome. 

Pompeii, on the contrary, an inland 
town, on the other side of the Moimtain^ 
having only been covered by a fall of 

ashes, 
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asheS) fifteen or twenty feet deep, the 
removal of which has again exposed the 
buried streets and houses to the open 
air^ exhibits to the . astonished eye the 
entire skeleton of a departed city, whose 
solitary passages you venture to tread 
with a surprise mixed with horror^ like 
the effect of an Apparition rising from 
die Dead. 

In a Suburb of the town are seen the 
Soldiers Quarters with Roman names 
and c^scene £gures scratched upon the 
walls two thousand years ago, in the very 
«tyie of a modem Guaxd-House — The 
platfcMrm and proscenia of two Theatres, 
from which we may. presume the Roman 
Legions to have been no less addict-^ 
ed to their public Shews than French 
Troops, now are to their Spectacles. — 

The 
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The entire plan of a Temple of Isis, 
with the Ccenabulum in which were found 
the bones of some fish — the Slaughter 
House, with the very ring to which the 
struggling Victim was attachedi and the 
channel by which the blood was con- 
veyed away — ^the comer into which the 
Priests squeezed themselves when they 
spoke for the oracular Statue, and the se- 
cret stairs by which they went up into 
the Sanctum Sanctorum, 

Here were found Candelabra — sacrifi- 
cial Instruments, &c. and human skele- 
tons, probably those of Priests deprecat- 
ing the vengeance of their gods at the 
time of the eruption. 

In the Guard-House iron Stocks 
were found with Skeletons standing in 

them^ 
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tHem, and you are still shewn the im- 
pression of a flying foot that sunk in 
yielding lava. 

Prom the Suburb you cross a Vine- 
yard to the Town itself, through the 
principal street of which runs the pave- 
ment of the Appian Way. 

On descending to the ancient surface 
you behold two narrow Streets, diverg- 
ing obliquely from a Public Fountain. 

The Pavement, worn into ruts by the 
wheels of ancient Cars, and the Foot- 
ways (raised as they now are in Eng- 
lish and American towns) once sullied 
with the litter of continual Passengers, 
are now bleached by wind and rain. 

Neither 
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Neither of these Streets is more than 
fifteen feet in width, and the carriage 
way is not above ten; yet there was 
room enough for two of the ancient cars 
to pass at a time, the tracks of which 
are but four feet asunder. 

You contemplate^ with serious reflec* 
tions, Rows of Houses now unroofed, 
and silent as the grave, once the cheer- 
ful habitation of Roman Citizens ; and 
as you pass along by the gaping doors, 
and windows, you perceive the stain of 
a heated cup on the front slab of a Ta- 
vern, and the indecent emblem of licenti- 
ousness over the entrance of a Brothel. 

On entering into some of the Houses 
you still read upon their thresholds 

in 
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in large letters wrought in black and 
white mosaic, of which all the floors are 
constructed, the Sal-ve that welcomed the 
Guests of Antiquity; and perceive upon 
the walls, by :the help of a little water 
to freshen the colours, the ornamental 
devices of ancient ingenuity. 

The finest specimens are nothing more 
than small sketches of Figures or Land- 
scapes, with Arabesque borders, repre- 
senting, for instance, Venus attired by 
the Graces — Cupid playing on the tibia 
— A dancing Bacchante — Fighting Gladi- 
ators — A Temple — An Altar, with a 
cock, for a^ sacrifice to ^sculapius— 
A Roman Villa— Fish — Game— Flowers, 

&(C. 

Vol. II. F f The 
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The houses are generally small, yet 
some of them are built round a Court 
that had a Fountain in the middle. 

The windows were mostly closed with 
wooden shutters : yet som^ few of them 
had glass in them, which was not per- 
fectly transparent, and others were sash- 
ed with isinglass, split into thin plates. 

In one of the Houses were found 
Chirurgical Instruments, and Manuscript 
Rolls — The utensils now used by Soap 
Boilers were found in another — In one 
of the Courts was the iron work of a 
Calash, that must have been exactly 
like those now used at Naples, . though 
the modern Neapolitans have forgotten 
the use of Foot-ways. 

Passing 
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Passing through the main street to the 
walls of the town you see beyond the 
Houses, a Court, containing a broad flat 
stone, for the burning of the Dead; 
round which are still seen upon the 
wall enormous masques of terra-cotta^ 
with weeping countenances. 

Here are also several Family Tombs 
one of which is inscribed with the name 
of its Founder, and the laconic inscrip* 
tion, 

8IBI ET SUIS* 

Further on is a semicircular bench for 
repose, or conversation j and a Sentry- 
Box for the City Guard remains just 
within the Town Gate. 

Another 

* For him and His. 
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Another cleared spot in the neigh- 
bourhood exhibits a complete specimen 
of an ancient Villa. 

The whole plan of the House — ^its 
Out-Houses — its Gardens — and its Fish- 
Pond, may be accurately traced* — ^The 
Kitchen and the Bath-House are almost 
entire, with their Boilers and their Fun- 
nels yet fit for use ; and the Cellars 
still contain earthen jars with wine en- 
crusted to ashes. 

From the principal floor of this Villa 
a terrace projects on each side, under 
which runs a Gallery, and other Apart- 
ments for summer residence — In one of 
these was found the Skeleton of the 
Master, with the house-key, and a purse 

of gold. 

Pompeu 
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Pompeii appears to have been itself 
chiefly built and paved with lava. It 
was not buried so deep but that the 
battlements of the Houses remained 
above the surface, and pointed by their 
crumbling pinnacles to the scene of de- 
solation: yet it was not till the year 1750 
that it was thought worth while to search 
into the ruins, when the parts above, 
described were easily cleared of the 
loose soil with which they had been so 
long concealed, and displayed the shock- 
ing spectacle of those who had been 
buried alive in burning cinders. 

Skeletons were found heaped toge- 
ther in the Houses, and in the Streets, 
and the untasted food of the suffocated 
Inhabitants was still discernible upon 
their tables* 



At 
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At the Royal Palace of Portici are 
preserved innumerable objects of curi** 
osity which have been drawn from Her* 
cul^neum and Pompeii. 

They are arranged in long strings of 
Rooms paved with ancient Mosaics-— 
ornamented with Frescos — and furnish- 
ed with every article of domestic utili- 
ty known to the Romans. 

In one of them are seen the Culinary 
Utensils, scarcely excelled by the inven** 
tions of modem refinement. 

In another, Implements of Husbandry, 
sufficiently proving by their resemblance 
to those now in use, that Human ingenu* 
ity, as well as Animal instinct, operates 
imiversally similar ends by similar means. 

In 
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In another are preserved Sacrificial 
and Chirurgical Instruments, among 
which the Lancet, that favourite imple- 
ment of some Modem Operators^ is ob- 
served to be wanting — Scales and weights 
— Steelyards, &c. like those now in use 
— Nails, Screws, Locks, Keys, Latches, 
Hinges, Bolts, &c. 

In another. Lamps, Lachrymatories, 
Etruscan Vases, and Caledaria, with 
heaters, that are said to have first sug- 
gested the idea of Tea-Ums. 

In another. Eatables, retaining their 
original shape, such as Com, Flour, 
Bread, a Pie in its pan, Peas, Beans, Nuts, 
Almonds, Grapes, Figs, Dates, Wine, Oil, 
Fish, Eggs, Lace, Linen, Nets, Helmets, 
and Coats of Mail, Swords, and Shields. 

The 
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The Scrolls of Papyrus, containmg 
indent Manuscripts, of which there are 
near a thousand, are preserved with 
particular care. They have been con- 
solidated by heat and moisture into hard 
rolls. 

A few of them however have been 
unfolded by a tedious process, but in- 
stead of the lost Books of Tacitus, Li- 
vy, or Polybius, they preserve nothing 
but uninteresting Treatises upon Music 
Rhetoric, and Theology; and only two 
of these M.SS. tmdoubtedly the most 
ancient now extant, have been thought 
worth publishing to the World. 

The Scrolls are in a state of calci- 
nation, as if just drawn out of an oven : 
but their being written only on one side 

admits 
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admits of gluing the leaves to a thin 
pellicle^ upon which they are carefully 
unrolled. 

Among the Statues found here there 
is nothing very extraordinary in point 
of art, and some of them are too in- 
decent and immoral to be publicly ex- 
posed« 

In the Gardens of the I^alace of Por- 
tici, diere are Swings and wooden Hors- 
es fixed upon Roundabouts, such as 
delight the Populace at English Fairs. 
— They are here erected for the par- 
ticular amusement of the King and his 
courtiers; and on holidays the People 
flock from Naples, in crowds, to see 
the groMm Gentlemen divert themselves 
with this masculine amusement. 
Vol. II. G g We 
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We were, yesterday at the Palazzo 
degli . Studi Publici, an immense Edi- 
fice in which are preserved the antique 
Statues inherited from the House of 
Famese, many of which are exquisite- 
ly fine. 

There is the famous Hercules of equi- 
vocal merit — The Flora of indisputable 
elegance — a head of Homer of the most 
venerable sublimity — and a falling Gla- 
diator, whose attitude is so impressed 
with fainting weakness that you approach 
the pedestal with cautipn for fear the 
Statue should fall upon your head. 

We have not seen the three Dorick 
Temples of Poestum, the ancient Possi- 
donia of the Greeks, which have lately 

risen 
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risen into notice from the midst of 
Calabrian Thickets; nor the Phrygian 
caps and Grecian veils of the Peasants, 
who preserve in the little Island of Pro- 
cida, at the entrance of the Bay of Na- 
ples, all the peculiarities of a Grecian 
Colony f neither have we visited a tenth 
part of the Churches and Convents of 
this Catholic City. 

But To-morrow we return to Rome^ 
by the same tardy Conveyance, which 
experience has taught us to prefer, in 
Italy, to any other. 



# 



# 
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LETTER XXV. 

Return to Rome — Canova — Volpato — jBjt- 
cursion to Tivoli. 

TivoU^ February 2$th. i8o2. 

T ITTLE occurred worth mentioning, 
"^ between Naples and Rome. Our 
only Companion in the Coach was an 
Italian Lady that spoke no language but 
her Mother-tongue, and we found our* 
selves>for the first time reduced to the 
ridiculous dilemma of hearing without 
understanding, and speaking without be- 
ing understood. 

The Lady however, though a mar- 
ried Woman, on the wrong side of for- 
ty, 
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ty, soon found a Cecisbeo in one of the 
other Coaches, who was always at the 
door to hand her out and in. 

At night he was her Valet de Cham- 
bre, in the morning her Hair-dresser, 
in short that amphibious Animal indis- 
pensible to the helplessness of an Ita- 
lian fine Lady ; and to his obsequious 
attentions I willingly resigned her. 

At the wretched Inns upon the re- 
spective Frontiers, Travellers are in- 
commoded by the unfriendliness of the 
neighbouring States, neither of whose 
inhabitants will receive the current coin 
of the other, beyond the boundary line 
that separates the good Catholics of 
the Kingdom of Naples from those of 
the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

After 
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After leaving the noisy Crowd of 
Naples it seemed like going home again 
to return to the monastic quietude of 
Rome ; and we were happy to find our 
old Lodgings still vacant, and our af- 
fectionate Landlord and his Wife ready 
to receive us again, with open arms. 

We went with him the next day to the 
workshop of Canova, curious to behold 
the only Statuary that modem times can 
venture to compare with Phidias and 
Praxiteles, or the unknown Artists of 
the Venus de Medicis, and the Apollo 
Belvideire. 

This incomparable Sculptor is a little 
Man-^middle-aged — a native of Venice 
— with intelligent features — singularly 
mild and unassuming. 

We 
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We found him giving the last strokes 
to a Figure of Hebe, alighting on a 
cloud, and pouring nectar, with all the 
lightness of an aerial Attendant at an 
Olympian banquet. 

He shewed us a Perseus he had just 
finished, of exquisite proportions ; and 
a Plaister Cast of his celebrated Groupe 
of Venus and Adonis, universally al- 
lowed to be little if at all inferior to 
the perfect models of antiquity which 
now grace the Gallery of Paris. 

I asked him if he could make me a 
Bust of Washington, from a drawing, 
or a print; but he declines confining 
himself to real life, preferring his li- 
berty to range at large in the regions 
of ideal beauty. 

In 
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In the afternoon I went to see Vol- 
pato, the best Engraver at Rome since 
the death of Piranesi — ^the local Genms 
that seems to have been formed among 
the Monuments of Antiquity, to give 
them, before they crumbled into dust, 
circulation and perpetuity. 

Volpato is superannuated; but he 
could yet be pleased with the compliment 
of an American Visitor. His best per- 
formances are from the Histories of Ra- 
phael and the Landscapes of Claude Lor- 
raine : but his burin has ever been best 
adapted to inanimate nature, and he was 
now employed upon a fine composition 
of Gaspard Poussin, I think from the 
Pamphili Collection, in the Palazzo Do- 
ria. 
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1 strolled to Tivoli the day before yes- 
terday, on foot, and alone, to be perfectly 
at liberty to contemplate the beauties of 
the Sybil's Temple (as it is denominated 
by common Fame) and the unbounded 
ruins' of the Villa of Adrian that lie just 
without this wretched town — ^the houses 
of which are little better than Indian 
wigwams, piled one upon another in 
streets— narrow and badly paved— up 
hill and down. 

Tivoli is situated on an eminence bor- 
dering the Campagna di Roma, the anci* 
ent Latium, at the distance of fifteen or 
eighteen miles from Rome. It was built 
five hundred years before the days of 
Romulus, yet it must have remained in* 
considerable in those of Augustus, since 
Horace says of it 

Vol. II. H h ^^rvum 
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' Parvum parva decent. M3n jam nm Rejgia Rama' 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet** 



The Consular Road that still leads ta 
it was once bordered with magnificent 
Sepulchres of which shapeless ruins still 
remain. 

About twelve miles from Rome there 
is a Volcanic lake from which bituminous 
and sulphureous vapours constantly ex- 
hale, and render the vicinity uninhabit-^ 
able by Man or Beast. Material sub- 
stances condense in its petrifying waters^ 
and floating islands are often formed up- 
on the surface, of compacted reeds and 
bulrushes. 



Two 



• Small things become the SmalL Great Rome, adieo* 
Nftw, with delight, I vacant Tibnr view. 
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Two miles further you cross the Anio, 
or Teverone, by the Lucanlan . Bridge, 
'SO called from a Victory that the FoUow- 
-crs of Romulus there gained over the 
ancient Lucanians. 

This Bridge was repaired by Tiberius 
Plautius, perhaps the same that accom^- 
panied the Emperor Claudius, on his ex- 
pedition into Britain. Close by it is the 
noble Tomb of his Family, a round 
Tower nearly resembling that of Cecilia 
Metella, already described, which toge- 
ther with the Bridge, of a single arch, 
forms one of those picturesque objects 
that furnish ample materials for the imita- 
tive arts in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

At a distance, on your right, you be- 
hold the wide-spread ruins of the Villa 

Adriana, 
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Adriana, entwined with thicketsi and 
overshadowed, here and there, hf 
branching pines, the product of a sandy 
soil} but the road leads you to Tivoli, 
and you ascend a tedious hill without 
noticing the fallen remains of the Villa 
of M^ceaas celebrated by all the Poets 
of the Augustan Age, or that of the Car- 
dinal d'Este, son of the Duke of Ferrara 
•^-another illustrious Patron of the Mu<« 
ses, whose name is handed down with 
the works of Ariosto. 

Between these you pass up the hill of 
Tivoli, and inquire your way through 
blind passages and dirty lanes, to the 
wretched Inn that boasts the propriety of 
the celebrated Temple of the Tiburtine 
SybiL 

Th« 
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The Temple of Vesta, commoxilj 
€«Ued the Sybil's TemplC) from the Cave 
of the Sybilla Tiburtina, which still ex- 
ists not far from it, under the disguise of 
a Church, was once a hollow Cone— a 
shape symbolical of the Universe, twen- 
ty feet d&ameter, and as many high, ter- 
minating in a Dome, and sxurdunded 
wish eighteen fluted Columns of the Co^ 
onthian order, diat formed a circular Co- 
lonnade, around the secRt Cell in which 
the Holy Fire was kept alive by spotless 
Virgins, devoted, like the Nuns of mo- 
dem Superstition, to perpetual vir^nity. 

The inner side of this venerable Edi- 
fice has been torn away by Ruffian vio*- 
lence : for Time and Nature respected the 
well proportioned mass — the Dome has 

fallen 
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fallen in^ and seven or eight prostrate Co- 
lumns have been removed for the domes- 
tic purposes of a Neighbourhood that 
has no veneration for the legacies of 
Antiquity.— 

Biit the outer semicircle of the Cone, 
with its concomitant Columns, connected 
mth it by single jslabs of marble, which 
form at once, the frize of the Enta- 
blature hung with festoons of flowers 
attached to the horns of sacrificial Hei- 
fers, and the flat cieling of the Portico, 
richly wrought in figured compartments, 
remain for the admiration of successive 
Ages, as one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the majestic graces of Gre- 
cian Architecture^ 

Upon 
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Upon the overhanging brow of a Ledge, 
of rocks, worn mto caverns by an in* 
cessant Cataract, whether viewed from 
the eager proximity of close examina«^ 
tion, or from the half-concealing dis* 
tance of picturesque effect — perched up- 
on the summit of a perpendicular preci- 
pice, foaming with the spray of a furious 
cascade, the beauteous Ruin soars above 
the yawning gulph — like the Hall of Sa-^ 
tan rising by Poetic incantation over the 
fathomless Abyss. 

The three grades of Grecian architec- 
ture — the Doric, the Ionic and the Co- 
rinthian : for the Tuscan and the Compo- 
site are Roman modulations of the su- 
blime and chaste originals, had received 
die fixed proportions of unchangeable 
perfection soon after the earliest dates of 

Profane 
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Profane History : yet in comparison with 
the unrivalled elegance of a Grecian 
Temple, the Pyramids of Memphis and 
the Pagodas of Pekin must rank al^ 
among the tasteless efforts of Barbarian 
strength.* 

In Civil Architecture a sufK^essful imi- 
tation of the Grecian orders has been 
alike the highest boast of Rome when 

she 



* I tax nothing of the Temple of Behit, sappoied the Tower of 
Btbel, or of the Walls of Babylon, which, notwithatanding the autho- 
rity of the Greek Hittoriaoa, the earliett of whom wrote hit incre- 
dible deKtiptioot after the doubtful nia«ei had fallen to the earth, 
could hardly have been to long, to broad, or to high at they are re< 
presented in ancient History, since they were erected little more thfn 
« hundred years after th« Flood by Himrod or Behis, aj^d hia dangh* 
tcr-in-Iaw Scmiramis. On the banks of the Tigris, says One-~On 
those of the JSuphrates, sayt Another, while Both gravely desGrih* 
them as encompassing an oblong square sixty miles in drcvm* 
ference, fortified with S500 towers, 400 feet high. Httwerer this 
might be, Xenes demolished the Remains of the Tower of Babel 
in a fit of Imperial madness, on his return from his expedition into 
Greece* and when the Perdan Dynasty sopplanted the Assyria, 
Cyrus and his Successors depopulated Babylon by removing the seat 
d Empire ttt Shnihan, Penepulia, « Bcbataniu 
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ahe was mistress of the World ; and of 
the polished Empires of modern Europe 
which now totter upon the pinnacle of 
civilisation. 

Among the cavities that have been 
worn under the foundations of the Tem- 
ple, by the continual rush of water, is 
the Grotto of Neptune, a string of ca- 
verns in whose deep Recesses the va- 
rious efifects of light and shade — sound 
and stillness, are infinitely contrasted. 

They' are said to have been the fre- 
quent resort of Claude Lorraine, Salva- 
tor Rosa, Gaspard Poussin, Vemet, and 
other favourites of Nature — the Thom- 
sons and the Grays of Painting. 

Vol. II. I i The 
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The Cave of the Syrens is a profound 
Abyss into which I desceijydcd with diffi- 
culty and traced the foaming torrenl 
through twining brakes and dripping ca^ 
vems. to its last headlong shoot. 

^ The rocks of Tivoli^ bordering the 
AniO) are evidently formed by a progres* 
sive deposition from the waters that d«*. 
scend immediately from the calcareous. 
Mountains of the.Appenines. 

In an angle of one <^ the cavities that 
had been accidentally broke away I was. 
shewn the channels that had been im-» 
pressed by the ^okes, the hub, and the 
fellies^ of a cart*wheel that must have 
been accidentally left upon the petrifying, 
surfece till it was. involved in the growing 
crust. 

On 
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On your way to the prostrate remains 
of the Temples and the Theatres — the 
Palaces and the Barracks of the Villa of 
Adrian, you are conducted by the Cice- 
rone of the place to the ground arcade 
of the Palace of Maecenas, a Vault now 
partly subterraneous, fifty feet wide, and 
two hundred long, open on one side 
by a range of arches. 

At the far end of this concavity the 
Mill Race that has turned the Wheels of 
the Iron and Copper Works near Tivoli, 
breaks into the grand arcade, and rush- 
ing violently over the broken masses that 
lie heaped upon the pavement, bursts out 
again on the side next the river, and falls 
perpendicularly several hundred feet, in 
a shower of spray. 

this 
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This sight will not detain you long; 
but the endless departments of the Villa- 
of Adrian, spreading over a circuit of 
several miles, might amuse a curious Ob- 
server for days or even weeks* 

On entering the great Gate-way the 
first thing that strikes the eye is the 
ground plan of a Theatre. In it may 
be still traced the Stage — the Orchestra 
—the Actors Apartments— and tUe Seats 
of the Spectators. 

There are also within the walls re- 
mains of two other Theatres — of a Nau- 
machia for the exhibition of Sea-Fights 
— -A Hippodrome — A Gymnasium—and. 
Public and Private Baths. 



In 
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In the centre. was the Imperial Palace. 
It was two stories high, and it is still 
surrounded with the Cento Celle or hun- 
dred . Chambers of. the Body Guards. 
They opened upon a sunken Area, were 
attained by bridges that could be . with* 
drawn at pleasure, and had no communi- 
cation with each other, to prevent in- 
surrectionary combinations. 

Behind the Palace were variously dis- 
tributed the Library — the Schools for 
technical studies — and the Hall of the 
3toics appropriated to philosophical dis- 
quisitions. 

Around them, in various stages of 
decay, may still be traced Temples of 
Apollo— of Diana— of Serapis, an ima- 
ginary Deity borrowed from the JEgyp* 

tians 
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tians by the still more superstitious 
Romsuis. 



In some apartments of the Library 
beautiful Frescos and ornaments of stuc- 
co yet remain ; and among these crum- 
bling ruins hare been found innumerable 
Vases, Statues, Candelabra, and other 
objects of Imperial luxury which had 
escaped the dilapidations of succeeding 
Emperors, and the more destructiye oc- 
cupancy of the Goths and Vandals, 
large Bodies of whom were often quar- 
tered in the ready Barrack of its endless 
apartments. 

In the vicinity of this unparalleled 
Villa may still be traced the neighbouring 
Seats of Regulus~of Cassius — of Quin- 
tilius Varus. 

Ten 
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Ten miles above TivoH was the Farm 
of Horatius Fls^cus^ so often hinted at 
in the Epistles of the first of Satiric Po- 
ets. It is now one of the numerous 
Demesnes belonging to the Princes of 
the Family of Paul V. — A Line that 
has been more enriched by the Nepo- 
tbm of their Predecessor^ than any other 
of the Papal Houses. 

The Casinos of the Cardinal Duca— 
Count Falconieri— «the Duke de Bracci- 
ano— *-and three or &ur more, belonging 
to the Prince Borghese, adorn the beau- 
tiful slopes of Frescati. But it will not 
be worth while to go. three miles out 
of my way to see them, as Italian 
Villas, laid out in the English taste^ 
are puerile to those of England; and 
Palaces, in the formal style, are totally 

eclipsed 
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eclipsed by the Statues — the Vases— the 
Fountains — and the Trellises of Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau. 

I saw the sun go down upon the 
crumbling walls of the Villa of Adrian; 
and — at ten o'clock at night, as I sit in a 
large room, scantily furnished, and hung 
round with the scrawls of wandering 
Travellers, I hear the roar of the Ank), 
and my windows rattle with a rising blast 
that whistles through the shattered co- 
lumns of the Temple of Vesta.— 

It reminds me that I am alone — five 
thousand miles from my own fire-side. — 

The thought is serious^— It stops my 
rambling pen. — 

Farewell. 
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LETTER XXVL 

Obsequies of Pius FI.-^Follies of thf 
Carnival. 

Rome, March iStb. 1802. 

nnHE time was now come when the 
-■^ wish of our Landlord, who mark-* 
ed with pleasure my attention to the ce- 
remonies of the Church, could be inno* 
cently gratified with an opportunity to 
shew his Guests the splendid functions 
of a Papal funeral. 

The Body of Pius VI. had been crav- 
ed of the Hero of Marengo, and granted 
by that obedient Son of the Church, at 
the request of his spiritual Father. 
Vol. IL K k The 
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The Funeral Convoy had been long 
delayed by the officious zeal of the 
Towns within the Patrimony of St. Pe- 
tier. They had vied with each other in 
celebrating over and over again, the 
soothing ceremonies of which the vene- 
rated Body had been deprived at its ac- 
tual inhumation.. 

It was not till within four days of the 
unholy period of the Carnival that the 
Hearse and its Attendants arrived in the 
vicinity of Rome, where a little Chapel 
had been fitted up for its reception, 
without the Porta del Popolo. There 
it was lodged for the night and'* con- 
tinual masses were said over it by offi- 
ciajing Priests that relieved each other ia 
turn*. 



I^ 
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It was visited in the evening, incog- 
nito, by those Cardinals who owed to the 
Defunct their elevation to the Sacred 
College; and it would have been sur- 
rounded by all the Populace of Rome, if 
the Gate had not been kept shut, and 
nobody permitted to pass, without the 
consent of the Captain of the Guard. 

This permission I obtained, among 
others, and on drawing the curtain of 
the Chapel^ I beheld upon the floor a 
scarlet Pall, surmounted by the triple 
Crown. 

Next day all the Clergy of Rome, ex- 
cept the living Pope, and the Members 
of the Sacred College^ assembled in the 
three Churches of the Square, within 
the Porta del Popolo. 

At 
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At the appointed hour the various or- 
ders of Monks and Canons in their re« 
spective habits, set out in procession for 
St. Peter's, holding in their hands lighted 
tapers, and chanting with united voices 
a funeral hymn. 

The Body followed, under an ample 
Pall of cloth of gpld, on which was plac- 
ed the Papal Crown, supported by all the 
Nobility of the Roman State. The Car- 
dinals that had been created by the de- 
ceased Pope, followed on horse-back, in 
mourning cloaks, as the Children of the 
spiritual Father. The Papal Troops 
brought tip the rear, with their arms 
clubbed, and their drums muffled, beat- 
ing the dead march. 

After 
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After seeing the Procession from our 
windows in the Corso, I hastily crossed 
the empty streets to the Ponte Sesto, and 
approaching the Cathedral by the suburb 
of Transtevere had a picturesque view 
from the opposite Quai, of the scarlet Pall, 
slowly crossing the Bridge of St. Angelo, 
ynder the fire of minute-guns from the 
Castle, and the solemn tolling of the 
great Bell of St. Peter's- 

Arrived within the Portico of the 
Church, the folding doors were thrown 
open, and the reigning Pope in episcopal 
vestments, attended by the Sacred Col- 
legCy advanced from a side Chapel, to 
receive the venerated Reliques of his 
Predecessor. 

A solemn 
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A solemn intonation from the Papal 
Band, accompanied the Body to the 
upper end of the Nave, where it was 
lodged for the night, in the Chapel of 
the Choir. 

Next morning the Coffin covered with 
cloth of gold, and surmounted by the 
Tiara, having been placed upon a fu- 
neral pile, thirty feet square, and as 
many high, was illuminated with a 
thousand lights; and at ten o'clock the 
catholic ceremonies, for the repose of 
the Dead, were as •zealously repeated by 
the new Pope and Cardinals, as if the 
Deceased had recently departed for the 
World of Spirits. 

Thus the Body lay in state three days, 
the same ceremonies being once repeat- 
ed 
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cd by the Cardinals of his own creation^ 
and once by the Canons of St. Peter's. 

It was then privately inhumed in the 
wall of the South Aisle^ opposite to the 
bronze Cenotaph of Innocent VIII. 
where a superb Monument is to be 
erected to his memory^ as a mark of the 
gratitude of the Choir for the erection of 
the Vestry. 

The Body of the unfortunate Pius was 
scarcely quiet in its new depository be- 
fore the Populace of Rome danced over 
his grave, to the licentious measures of 
the Carnival — when five or six weeks in 
Catholic Countries are given up to th^ 
public exercise of every kind of foolery, 
and Theatrical exhibitions are permitted 
at Rome, though forbidden all the resv 

of 
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of the year, and never frequented bf 
the Superior Clergy, 

On the evenings of the last eight days 
there is a Horse-Race in the Corso^ 
which an Antiquarian might venerate as 
a relique of the ancient Games of the 
Circus or the Hippodrome. A dozen 
Horses are then let loose among the 
Crowd to make their way to the Capitol, 
without Riders, spurred on by the flut* 
ter of tinsel points — the firing of can- 
non — and the shouts of the Populace^ 
several of whom are generally over- 
turned by them at every Course.* 

Before 



* The Stnda del Cono measures near a mile in length, and it is 
wnally ran in 2 minutes and 30 (econds, making about 37 feet to m 
aecond: But Englishmen remark with conscious superiority, that at 
New Market, the course, of 4 English miles, has been completed in 
leas than 7 minutes which is upwards of 50. But I would not be 
thought to approre this barbarous abuse of the noblest of those Ani- 
mals which Tolutttarily attach thonselTes to the service of Man. 
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Before this tuftiultuous scene takes 
place the Nobility of Rome parade the 
Corso itk their Coaches, and amuse 
themselves as much as the meanest Vul- 
gar with contemptible exhibitions of 
Coachmen in petticoats— Huzzar Foot- 
men — and Maccaronies of the Old 
School, strutting about in full-bottomed 
wigs, and bowing with the profoundest 
reverence to such Acquaintances as 
they affect to distinguish in the Crowd, 
by peering at them through a hoop. 

But all these jokes grew stale with re- 
petition, while a sturdy Beggar excited 
continual merriment by vociferating in a 
masculine voice though tricked out in the 
rags and tatters of a female Vagabond, 
the well-known rigmarole of habitual 
Beggary, Dying with hunger — A sick 
Vol. II. LI Husband— 
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Husband — Children starving — she en- 
treated the charity of all good Christians, 
An the name of the blessed Virgin, and 
the holy Souls in Purgatory. 

The Harlequins — the Scaramouches — 
the Punchinellos — and the Pantaloons 
were all in the suUens. They had been 
bound over to their good behaviour by 
the prohibition of masks — a disguise too 
dangerous to be permitted in this Age of 
Revolutions. 

Simple Dominos were fain to stagger 
along as Drunkards — to hobble onwards 
under the affectation of some personal 
deformity— or, in women's clothes, to 
mince over the gutters, with the officious 
assistance of a Dwarf gallant. 



On 
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On the last evening — as soon as the 
Race is over an expiatory Mass is said in 
the Church of Jesus, and next day be- 
gins the forty days of Lent which pre- 
cede the ceremonies of Easter. 

During this Holy time it is unlawful to 
eat flesh without permission ; but a gene- 
ral dispensation was now published at 
Rome, I know not for what reason ; and 
Sermons were preached to the People in 
many of the Churches. I was soon 
weary of the wry faces and violent con- 
tortions of Monkish oratory, to which an 
Italian Devotee pays unremitted atten- 
tion. A Tillotson would lull him to 
sleep. 

The other evening I rambled for ex- 
ercise, or amusement, up the hill of 

Monte 
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Monte Cavallo, to the beautiful though 
irregular Square of the Pontifical Pa* 
lace. One side of it is formed by the 
Summer Residence of the Popes, ano* 
ther by the Apostolical Datary, a superb 
Edifice erected for the public Ofiices, 
but now converted into Lodgings for the 
Horse-guards. The third side is occu* 
pied by the Stables at a respectful dis<« 
tance below the proud elevation upon 
which Paul V. placed the celebrated 
Castor and 'Pollux of the Baths of Con- 
stantine, though the Statues are in ma- 
ny respects unworthy of being ascribed 
to Phidias and Praxiteles from the breath 
of common Fame. 

The fourth side overlooks the town 
being open to the western hQrizon ; and 
it now displayed a distant view of the 

Dome 
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Dome of St. Peter's splendidly illumi- 
nated by the setting sun. 

The Grooms were busy harnessing 
their Horses to the Pope's Coach, and 
superbly caparisoning the mottled Ass 
that was to bear the Cross before Ai> 
ffottne^s on some official occasion. 

Arrested by Curiosity, I lounged about 
the Courts of the Palace till the Pro- 
cession was formed, taking notice among 
other things of the round Tower that 
has been erected under the orders of 
some meek and holy Pontiff to command 
the Gate-way. It is mounted with half 
a dozen brass cannon, and could readily 
clear the Piazza di Monte Cavallo of the 
insulting Throng of a sudden insurrec* 
tion. 

When 
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When the Cavalcade filed oflF I fol- 
lowed it down the hill to the magnifi* 
cent Church of the Holy Apostles which 
has been already described. 

Here there was a grand illumination 
of the Sacrament. The sparkling Os« 
tensory was surrounded by a pyramidal 
exhibition of innumerable lights, in the 
brilliant radiations of suns and stars 
betwixt shining pyramids and blazing 
spires. 

By this time the approaching dusk 
began to give to the splendid exhibition 
its utmost lustre, and when the Pope en- 
tered in an episcopal mitre, glittering with 
silver, a curtain was drawn that display- 
ed a Figure of the Virgin, magnificent- 
ly dressed, and to the 45hewy interlude 

was * 
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was added the accompaniment of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

The Entertainment concluded with 
the solemn farce of the State Coach 
and bareheaded Postilions, which was 
devoured by a thousand eyes, while his 
equivocal Holiness drove off in a fit of 
laughter, excited by I know not what 
occurrence in this idle Exhibition. 

A day or two after this our Landla- 
dy informed us, with an air of satis- 
faction, that Cardinal Zelada wa^ dead ; 
and that every body was going to see 
him laid out at his own house, previ- 
ous to his lying in state at Church. 

She was undoubtedly a good Catholic, 
for she always dropped upon her knees, 

when 
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when the Pope rode by our windows: 
yet it is my opinion she would have 
been glad to hear of the decease of half 
the Members of the Sacred College, for 
the sake of seeing them all interred with 
Pontifical ceremony. 

I knew his Eminence had been Se« 
cretary of State to the unfortunate Pius, 
and felt some habitual qualms at mak« 
ing niatter of amusement out of the ob- 
sequies of a Man who had probably died 
of a broken heart. 

We went however with the Multitude, 
sheltering ourselves under the pruden- 
tial recommendation, " When you are at 
" Rome, do as Rome does.*' 

We 
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We found the House crowded with 
people, coming and going, and we would 
gladly have returned, if we could have 
done it widi decency, without seeing 
the cadaverous exhibition. 

The next day at Church the body was 
laid upon a bed of state, arrayed in 
episcopal vestments, with the mitre on 
its head, exactly in the style of the Ef- 
figies so often seen in France and Eng- 
land upon Gothic tombstones. 

The walls of the Church were hung 
with black and gold, and the Pope's 
Band appeared in the Organ Loft, to 
begin a slow and solemn incantation, as 
soon as the Pontiff should be seated. 

Vol. II. Mm After 
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After the Funeral hymn, the Pope 
arose, and sprinkled with holy water the 
border of the scarlet bed— encircling 
the Body several times, with a sweeps 
ing Train of Priests and Prelates. 

Their Eminencies withdrew from this 
humbling memento of what themselves 
must one day come to, deafened with 
confused cries of " Clear the Way ! Clear 
the Way ! for my Lord Cardinal !*' and 
it was with difficulty they reached their 
Coaches across the inextricable confu« 
sion of trampling Horses, and rattling 
wheels, dodged by an impatient Mob 
that had waited for hours in the adja- 
cent streets* 

The rudeness of the Italian Populace 
is on these occasions barbarously gross, 

I 
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I» have had my coat singed with the 
, pot of coals without which a Roman 
Slattern never goes from home in win- 
ter; and I have been pushed aside by 
a Cardinal's Footman with as much in- 
solence as if he was making way for his 
Master ; but when the Pope's Guards have 
been opening a passage through the 
crowd, by main force, I have been some- 
times apprehensive of being squeezed to 
death; in a place where it would be 
felony, without benefit of Clergy, to 
strike a blow. 



At the £aster Holidays — observed 
alike by the Jews, as the Feast of the 
Passovcr-3-and by Christians, as the An- 
niversary of the awful Sacrifice of the 

Son 
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Son of God, which was prefigured by 
that of the Paschal Lamb, funeral cere- 
monies are performed, upon the Hofy Eve^ 
in the Capella Si^tina, under the deep- 
toned chant of the Papal Band, which on 
this occasion pours forth, in penetrating 
strains, the trembling Miserere. 

The Capella Paulina is at the same 
time dimly lighted up for a mournful ex- 
hibition of the Holy Sepulchre ; and an 
illuminated Cross is suspended in the 
air, beneath the Dome of St. Peter's; 
when the symbolic refulgence creates 
sublime e£Fects of light and shade — ^glit« 
tering upon the gilded ceiling — running 
into obscurity in the recesses of the Cha- 
pels—dying away in the hemisphere of 
the Dome— and fading by degrees on- 

the 
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iikt sides of the Nave in the weaker and 
weaker reflections of diagonal radiation. 

All this we shall miss hy leaving 
Rome a month too soon ; and two months 
later, on the Festival of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, we mi^t see the Illumination 
of the Colonnade, the Faqade, and the 
XXome itself — ^blazing with innumerable 
lights ; and behold the Girandpla of St. 
Angelo, an explosion of five thousand 
Rockets — that shoot at once into the 
air and fill the atmosphere with spark- 
ling corruscations. 



Before I quit the Papal Metropolis 
I must crave forgiveness of my Protes- 
tant Brethren, for speaking of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, in the established style of 

, etiquette. 
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etiquette. The holiness of an imholy 
Pope indicates no more, in the courtly 
nomenclature of Europe, than the grace 
of an ungracious Duke, or the serenity 
of a passionate Prince. Do we not read 
within the covers of our own Bibles of 
*^ that sanctified Person, the most high 
" and mighty Prince, James, by the grace 
** ofGod^'^ &c. and even in America, un- 
der the authority of no General Council 
— 'Under the prescription of no Establish^ 
ed Church, is not the adulatory phrase- 
ology repeated, to this day, through- 
out innumerable Editions ? I hope, how- 
ever, it will not be long before Ameri- 
can Editors will venture to omit the 
whole Apocryphal Book of the Episde 
Dedicatory. I have marked the excep- 
tionable phrases in Italics, as the words 
of other People^ though I flatter myself 

that 
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that my opinion of their import has been 
too strongly indicated to admit of their 
being considered as my own. 

My Catholic Readers, especially in 
America, will demand, and deserve, a 
more serious apology; for the freedom 
with which I have exhibited the real, 
or supposed errors of the Church of 
Rome. I well know that the Roman 
Catholiqs in the United States are justly 
considered as good Citizens, and pious 
Christians, particularly at Philadelphia; 
where the name of Harding, their late 
venerable Pastor, is often coupled, in 
Philanthropic recollections, with that of 
his revered Contemporary, Benezet.^ — 
If Many of them have been heretofore 
unacquainted with Ecclesiastical History, 
and Many more have qualified, in Ame- 
rica, , 
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rica, their religious, as well as their Po- 
litical, creed, I beg them to remember 
that the revival of Historic truths, (how- 
ever unwelcome) is not, wilful defa- 
mation: The same darkness involved 
Church, and State — Religion, and Philo- 
sophy, during the long interval between 
the Decline of the Roman Empire and 
the Revival of Letters ; and the Catholics 
of the Nineteenth Century, are no more 
responsible for the Inventions of the 
Ninth, than are the modem Presbyterians 
for the intolerance of their Forefathers. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

jfourney from Rome to Lyons — Passage 
of Mount Cents. 

LfonSf April I ^th. i8o2. 

*Cir7Eleft Rome, with regret, the 19th. 
^^ of March, with a Vettorino who 
was to take us to Florence for eight Se- 
quins, [a Roman Coin worth about two 
Dollars] though he had first asked as 
many Louis d'Ors, according to the lau* 
dable custom of the Country. 

We had for company a German Rider, 
or travelling agent for a Manufacturing 
House, who could speak, for aught I 
know, all the languages of Europe ; yet 
Vol. II. N n whether 
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whether he expressed himself in English, 
French, or German, his pronunciaUon 
and phraseology was always that of his 
Mother Tongue. 

He observed himself that it was a 
physical impossibility for a German to 
pass for any thing else ; though by the 
way, an American is an Englishman at 
London, and, with a French tongue in 
his head, may readily pass for a French* 
man in Italy, and an Italian in France. 

I have known a Frenchman that would 
have been taken for an Englishman in 
London, and I once met with an English 
Rider in Switzerland that might have 
passed himself for a Frenchman at Paris, 
or a German at Vienna. 

When 
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When we arrived upon the frontiers 
our Fellow Traveller used to divert him- 
self and us by rattling over his namei 
Johann Rudolph Schalch, to the inquir- 
ing Centinels ; when the astonished Inter- 
rogator, after two or three ineffectual re- 
petitions, generally handed the redoubta- 
ble German, pen, ink and paper, to be 
his own Amanuensis. 

He was full six feet high — ^his physi- 
ognomy was German — and with his cock- 
ed hat, and pistols, he passed, no doubt, 
among the chicken-hearted Italians for a 
disbanded Officer, that might have served 
under General Suwarrow^ or Field Mar- 
shal Wurmsur : But no man is a hero to 
his Valet de Chambre: Our Vettorino soon 
discovered that the doughty German was 

aa 
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as easily frightened as any body in his 
Voiture ; and the Fellow frequeijtly divert- 
ed himself with covert but intelligible 
references to the well known indications 
of timidity, upon a road infamous for 
assassinations. 

Our Hero had been to Palermo to see 
the king of the two Sicilies, upon some 
business relating to his Manufactures. 

He described to us in opprobrious 
terms the worthless vices of the Popu- 
lace of Sicily, and the slatternly inacti- 
vity of the Ladies, in a Country that 
swarms with vermine. 

Sicilian Wheat has been famous from 
the earliest Ages of Civilization; and 

both 
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both in size and flavour the Grapes, the 
Figs, the Pomegranates,, the Oranges, 
and the Pine Apples of Sicily are all 
that we imagine of the Island of Calyp- 
so, from the Fables of Fenelon ; or that 
the Youth of America so often realize, 
to their cost, amid the verdant insalubri* 
ty of the Western Archipelago. 

A letter of introduction from Prince 
Charles, the philosophic Arch-Duke of 
the Austrian Family, had procured his 
Countryman the honour of a personal 
interview, with his Royal Brother-in- 
Law : But when his Neapolitan Majesty, 
had sufficiently conned over the brief, 
he graciously signified that he did not 
understand such business; and, without 
further . notice, referred his Petitioner to 

General 
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General Acton — an English Gentleman 
who has long spared the Sovereign of 
the two Sicilies, the fatiguing cares of 
administration. 

Until we reached Sienna, the full blow 
of Spring upon the Groves and Hedges, 
promised us a favourable passage across 
the Apennines : but a heavy snow had 
fallen a few days before, between Sienna 
and Florence. It had however nearly 
melted away before we reached the Ca- 
pital of Tuscany, converted into Etruria 
by the Metamorphosists of France. 

Arriving at Florence before dark, I ran 
down to the Arno, as soon as we alight* 
ed, recollecting that it opened to the 
west ; and was amply rewarded with the 

sight 
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sight of a glowing sky.— A brilliant orange 
melting into a pea-green, of the most vi- 
vid transparency, was richly irradiated 
from behind a ridge of mountains, upon 
the distant horizon, empurpled with the 
fairy tinge of an Italian atmosphere. 

Here we reposed several days— revi- 
sited the interesting objects we had alrea- 
dy admired — and inquired for those we 
had missed seeing before. 

The Town was unusually gay with 
the Festival of San Giovanni, and the 
northern Hero, who was still a Bachelor, 
had like to have lost his heart at last 
among the straw hats and blue ribands 
of the Peasants Daughters. 

We 
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We set out again with a new Vetto- 
rino, better acquainted with the Apen- 
nines, over which we were now to toil;- 
and we gladly reached before night the 
hospitable Caravansera that occutues the 
central level — ^bleak and solitary as a Si- 
berian Desert. 

Snow lay fathoms deep in the gullies, 
and the melting of that which had till then 
covered the road^ had just yielded, to a 
religious Fraternity, the melancholy satis- 
faction of interring in holy ground the 
unfortunate Travellers who had lost their 
way during the winter, and perished un- 
der drifting snow:>. 

One of the Dead Bodies was carried 
along as we approached the Inn, or ra- 
ther Stable, where, as in many other 

places 
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places, even in the Plains of Italy, 
Horses are accommodated on the first 
floor, and their Riders on the second/ 

We willingly arose the next morning, 
before day-break, to descend from the 
'^gg^d back-bone of the Apennines; 
and as we traversed a barren heath we 
beheld at a distance a Volcanic flame 
that pierces through a bed of sand. 

Soon afterward we entered the first 
town of the Bolognese, now part of the 
Cisalpine Republic, and were sufficiently 
fretted by the particularity rather than * 
the insolence of the Novices at the Cus- 
tom-House, who knew not what to make 
of the trunk full of nick-nacks I had 
brought away from Rome. They would 
Vol. II. O o have 
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have taken me for a Pedlar of small 
wares, on his way to the ne^t Fair, if 
our German Fellow Traveller had not 
assured them that I was an American 
Gentleman travelling for his amusement. 

This examination passed us on to Bo- 
logna, where I was obliged to make a 
regular entry of my Prints and Marbles ; 
and to pay down the duty upon actual 

consumption, before I could be permitted 
to take them across the Country. 

At the frontier Dogana however the 
money was to be restored to me upon a 
certificat6; but the signature of Autho- 
rity would certainly have stood me in no 
Stead, if a Republican Officer for whom 
we had then exchanged the German Ri- 
der — ^boiling with professional and con- 
stitutional 
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stitutional impatience, had not perempto* 
rily insisted on the suspicious Clerk's 
complying with the requisition of his. 
Constituent at Bologna. 

The next town was in the Duchy of 
Parma, and here I prepared myself for 
another attack: but we were suffered to 
pass on to the Capital ; and there a tri* 
fling douceur secured us from insult and 
inconvenience. 

The next morning as we quitted the 
place we met a penitential Procession of 
the Host. It was carried by a Priest under 
an umbrella, and followed by a multitude 
of People, decently dressed, and chant- 
ing devout hymns, with a degree of zeal 
warm enough to kindle religious fervour 

in 
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in any bosom not chilled with professed 
Unbelief. 

At Placentia we quitted the Milan road 
to reach Turin by a nearer route. 

The rugged Chain of the Alps, white 
with everlasting snow, is visible from 
the Plains of Marengo, though not less 
than fifty miles distant, and in the 
shining barrier of this natural amphi- 
theatre, the eye can trace at once the 
descent of Hannibal— of Buonaparte — 
and of Suwarrow, from the distant peaks 
of Mount Viso— St. Bernard — and St. 
Gothard, whenever their aspiring sum- 
mits are not enveloped with clouds. 

Twenty or thirty miles travelling 
brings you to Turin, a ^mall but regu- 
lar 



r,*^ 
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lar City, that was supposed to have been 
enclosed with impregnable fortifications 
till the irresistible Corsican proved their 
insufficiency. 

The abdicated Court occupied itself 
solely with an established routine of mi- 
litary exercises, and devotional ceremo- 
nies. The most remarkable object there- 
fore to be seen at Turin is the stupen- 
dous Chain of the Alps, still twenty 
or thirty miles distant, thougli apparent- 
ly so near that it might be supposed 
to terminate the outlets of some of the. 
linear streets. 

The romantic perspective of one of 
them exhibits the icy crags of Mount 
Viso, from whose majestic summit" of 
ten thousarid feet, Hannibal encourag- 
ed 
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ed his fainting Troops with a sight of 
the Plains of Lombardy, descended to Pi- 
narolum, like a roaring torrent^ or a fall- 
ing Avalanche — and defeated the Ro- 
man Legions under the Consul Scipio, 
who met the Destroyer on the banks of 
the Ticinus. 

This incursion of the Carthaginians 
—one of the most astonishing circum- 
stances of ancient History, is not eclips- 
ed even by the recent passage of St. 
Bernard — a presumptive impossibility^ 
till it was achieved by the impetuous 
French.* 

Turin 

* In the midst of winter, ftoo years before Christ, Hanoibtl, 
though but twenty-six years of age, at the beginning of the S&* 
ciond Punic War. set sail from Septa, the modern Centa, in Afri- 
ca with 50,000 Foot, 9,000 Horse, and 40 Elephants; and 
landed at Torifa, one of the Pillars of Hercules, now called the 
Streights of Gibraltar. From hence he passed, through Spain, to the 
Camp of Spartorius, where he was joined by 50,000 FooC» and 
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Turin now swarms with French 
Troopsi as a 105th Department of 

the 



3#D00 Hone. Marching from Carthago Nova, now Carrhagena, 
with an Army of SS,ooo Foot, Z 2,000 Horse, and 40 Elephanta, 
he entered Gaul, passed the Rhone near Avenio, now Avignon, 
transporting his Elephants npon floats of timber, covered with 
earth; and ascended the Alps at Mount Viso. He reached the 
sommit in nine days, with incredible dxfficnlcy, being str^nonsly 
opposed by the Ganb who had posted themselves opon the heights, 
and with horrid outcries tumbled rocks and stones upon the heads 
o£ the Invaders, ahready fainting with fatigue. It was now Au* 
tumn, and snow had begun to fell, which greatly impeded the 
Biarch, the difficulties of which increased at every step, for 
when they began to descend upon ice and snow the Beasts of 
hurden frequently slipped down and swept away all before them. 
At length they came to a precipice a thousand feet deep, which 
would have proved an insurmountable bar to their frirther progress 
if Hannibal had not opened a drcuitous pasnge for his Troops, 
and thus surmounted the stupeodous barrier of Italy. Scipio after 
laving in vain attempted to stem the descending torrent retreated 
to Sempronius, who had hastened to his assistance frvm the Fleet 
in the ^Mediterranean, and made a second stand behind the Trebii, 
a river that falls into the Po above Phcentia. Here victory again 
declared for the Invader, though cronsuig the river in rain and 
snow, he lost all his Elephants but one. The Conqueror winter- 
ed at Placentia ; but attempting to cross the Apennines too early 
in the Spring, he was forced by cold and hunger to return ; yet 
the indefatigable Carthaginian, again diKomfited Semproulns, who 
had by this time returned frxmi Rome, with fresh Troops. Han- 
nibal now again cCmbed the Apennines, and wading with equal dif- 
ficulty through a deep morass, mounted himself upon the only 
Xlephaot that had sutvivcd the winter, he attacked and routed 
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the indefinite Republic — one and "indivi" 
sible; the dismantled Ramparts are 

crowded 



Flamixitas, the new Coosol, encamped ipon the Lake of Thruf- 
menus. The field of Battle is a swampf Plain, in the middle of 
which is a Bridge, still called Ponte Sanguinetto from the efiusioo 
of blood ^ilt there two thousand years ago. Seven milea from 
hence, toward Rome is the village of Ossaia, so called from the 
Human bones that are found in its vicinity ; and in the neigh- 
bouring Cathedral of Cortona is still preserved an ancient Sarc<^ 
phagus, embossed with the Battle of the Lapithes against the 
Cenuurs, supposed to have been the Tomb of the nnfortu* 
nate Consul, who perished with I5/X)0 Romans, on the fttal 
day. The Senate now created a Dictator to save the Repubiic 
from the danger with which it was threatened; but Hannibal, 
having reached Apulia by a circuitous route, baffled the prudent 
Fabius, and with 40,000 Foot and lo/xx3 Horse, the remains of 
the hundred thousand, with which two yean before he had sec 
out from Spain, the victorious Carthaginian again conquered at 
CannsB, the dispirited Romans 80 or 90,000 strong; when, if 
Polybius may be credited, 76,000 Combatanu remained upon the 
Fi^d-^perhaps the greatest number of Human Beings that ever 
perished in a single battle. Hannibal, instead of pursuing the 
Fugitives to the astonished Capital, quartered his Troops, for the 
winter, in the city of Capua, vainly expecting a reinforcement 
from Carthage to enable him to attack Rome, in the spring, with 
some probability of success. Stung with disappointment and re- 
gret, as soon as the season permitted, the Conqueror marched 
his little army, almost aimihilated by repeated Victories, to the 
Gates of Rome; from whence he withdrew, after the fruitless 
bravado, and was soon recalled to Carthage, where Scipio Africa- 
nus, who had himself fled before Hannibal, in the plains of l<om- 
hardy, afterward revenged the Romans upon the Ravager of Italy* 
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arovrded with Priests and Friars, who 
have no where been displaced by the 
politic Subjugator of the South; and 
every tenth Person you meet in the 
streets, incredible, as it may appear, is 
lame, bandy-legged, or otherwise dis-' 
torted with goitrous excrescences, or 
defective limbs. 

I engaged a French Voiturin to take 
us over Mount Cenis, to Lyons; and 
we seemed again among old acquaint- 
ances when on getting into the Voi- 
ture, we were saluted by two French 
Gentlemen who were returning, like our- 
selves from Italy, and who yielded us 
the back seat with characteristic polite- 
ness. 

Vol. II. Pp One 
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One of them hdwevfcr ftl&rmed tit 
with horrid tales df fobbery and mur- 
der, indeed so frequently did one ac* 
company the other in France and Italy^ 
at one period of the Revolution, that th6 
word assassination has ever sinte been 
used as synonimous with robbery • 

He had himself been fired at in a 
Voimre, when travelling before day- 
light, upon this very road, ttis Com'- 
panionB fell dead at the first onset, 
and he only escaped himself by falling 
upon the bottom of the Carriage, and 
being dragged out for dead. 

About noon we passed the Convent 
of St, Michael, perched upon the very 
pinnacle of a stupendous rock : In whose 
antiquated Recesses we were told two 

or 
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9r Aree super^nnuAted BeQedictines 
were still permitted to celebrate harmless 
Massifs for the restoratipa of their Cap 
Ihalic Sovereign, 

Many of the neighbouring height! 
are romantically tipped with dismantled, 
Fortresses) and near Zaconiero we rode 
under the proud Castle of St. George. 

At Susa, the ancient Se^esium, fop 
mous in modem History for a bloody 
battle called the Pas de Suse, we took 
Additional horse6 to drag us up the 
foot of the AIp$i and after mounting 
for an hour we entered a winding val- 
ley, along w)uch ran the ro^d for Sie- 
ver*l mile«. 

By 
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By this time it grew dark, and the 
novelty of our situation received addi- 
tional interest, from the evening an- 
thems that rose, as we passed through 
little villages, in devout aspirations from 
their humble choirs. 

The moon-light now began to reflect 
from the rocks, and an hour after night 
we reached Novalezza, a wretched vil- 
lage inhabited by Guides and Por- 
ters, at the foot of Mount Cenis. - 

Here I again ran the gantlope with 
the Officers of the Customs, while sup- 
per was preparing in one room, and 
the Voiturin was chaffeiing with half 
the People of the place in another. 

The 
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The wind blew so violently, that, it 
was impossible to kindle a fire in our 
chamber for the whirling eddy that rush- 
ed from the mountain. 

Next morning we set forward, wretch- 
edly mounted, upon Mules, and Asses, 
each having a Conductor on ft>ot. 

We knew we were to pass through 
a temporary Winter, and were already 
threatened by a piercing wind. We 
had therefore swaddled ourselves with 
all the clothes in our wardrobe, and eve- 
ry one's hat was tied on with a hand- 
kerchief. 

Accordingly when we had ascended 
for an hour by a zigzag path, the wind 
began to blow with almost irresistible 

violence, 
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violence, and the Conductors would fain 
have persuaded a certain unpersuadabk 
Personage to ride astride, for fear she 
should be blown off of the saddle. Tq 
Those who know her I need not add 
that she kept her position, and was pro- 
bably the first Woman that ever ascends 
ed Mount Cenis upon a side-saddle. 

We now approached an aerial VilUge, 
the squalid Inhabitants of which were 
$adly disfigured with wens and goitresi 
and soon entered upon the snows that co« 
ver the reixi^nder of the ascent, eleven 
months in the year — a fit resort of Bears 
and Wolves that often follow the Mules 
of solitary Passengers to feed upon their 
dung. They are sometimes seen at a 
distance, hunting the small white Hares 
diat inhabit these dreary regions. 

A 
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A mile or two on,- there is a cover- 
ed passage, through which alone it is 
possible to pass when the snow is drift- 
ed, and a mile or two more of diffi- 
cult and often dangerous accent lands 
you upon the crown level, a kind of 
vmlley between rugged summits, nine 
miles over. 

In the middle of this plain is the 
pMt4iouse, sanctified with a wooden 
cross. Here we refreshed ourselves 
with Fi^ and Eggs. There being a 
lake in the plain that produces excellent 
Trout. 

Near it is a little Hospital, served by 
two Priests, who charitably reside i» 
this dreary situation, to admmister re* 

lief 
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lief to those who meet with accidents 
upon the Mount9^. 

The day was fine — a glorious sun 
now rendered us less sensible of cold, 
and we rod^ on in good spirits to the 
brow of the descent, where some Pea^ 
sants waited to conduct us down the 
steep declivity, in sleds. 

One of. them sat at our feet to guidci 
or to retard, the rapid conveyance, and 
another stood behind, like. a Plougtu-boy, 
to direct the descent. 

The apparatus was terrific, as it was 
to convey us down a gulph frowning 
with forked firs, to which we could 
see no bottom, but we trusted ourselves 
once more to unavoidable dangers, and 

in 
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in five minutes we jumped out at Lans* 
leboiirg, a short league from the aery 
summit^ from which we had literally 
flown* 

In the steepest part of the descent we 
were confined by necessity to a zigaa^ 
direction, in turning the angles of which 
we narrowly escaped launching over the 
precipice, and on reaching the foot of 
the Mountain, where the snow sudden* 
ly failed, it required the utmost exer* 
tton to save us from being thrown head** 
long upon stumps and stones. 

New vexations awaited us a la Dou^ 
arte de la R^publique the Officers of which 
not only tumbled over my ill-fated pa- 
VoL IL Qq raphernalia; 
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raphemalia ; but obliged me to pay two 
Louts d'Ors — ^the full import duty — 
though I gave ' them proofs sufficient 
that they were not meant for sale ; and 
I proved myself no Frenchman by sub- 
mitting to the imposition with a very 
ill grace. 

We were now however in France, 
and had nothing further to dread from 
official insolence or rapacity, as I in- 
tended to ship the troublesome Cargo 
from some French. Port; well knowing 
the truth of what the Republicans told 
me, that \f I carried them to England 
I should be treated ten times worse. 

We now descended by winding val- 
leys, between chaotic rocks, ascen(£ng 

and 
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and descending on the very edge, of 
fearful precipices, darkened by spiral 
evergreens, every now and then rat- 
tling over the pavement of a town, till 
at last the mountains began to sink — 
the valleys grew wider ind wider— 
and on the second evening we reached 
Chambery, the romantic Capital of the 
ancient Duchy of Savoy. 

Every thing in it, and about it, wears 
an old*fashioned air, and fancy might 
easily convert the Ducal Palace into an 
enchanted Casde — haunted by the Ghosts 
of murdered Chieftains. 

The antiquated Residence has been 
totally deserted ever since the Family 
acceded to the happier Territory of 
Piedmont, and its vacant courts, and 

lonely 
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lonely towers, had already fallen to decay 
when Savoy was involved in the vor- 
tex of the Revolution. 

Next morning we set out again by 
day-break, impatient to get from under 
overhanging mountains; and by ten 
o'clock we reached the rude and nak- 
ed rocks called Les Echelles, or the 
Ladders, because formerly the perpen- 
dicular precipice could only be scaled 
by the help of rope-ladders, ascending 
walls of rock, and leading through fright- 
ful crannies and winding crevices. 

But the traveller may now descend 
at his ease, on horse-back, or in a Car- 
riage, by a road called La Grotte, which 
was cut through the solid rock by Charles 
Emmanuel in 1670, 

Not 
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Not far from this astonishing pas- 
sage was situated the romantic Abbey 
called the Grande Chartreuse, where at 
the bottom of a sequestered glen, Su- 
perstition had long displayed the Cross 
of St. Bruno, planted on a spiral rock. 

In this extensive Convent there were 
separate apartments allotted for Pilgrims 
and Travellers from all the Nations of 
Christendom; and in the Library was 
kept an Album that had been filled with 
the effusions of genius, and the offer- 
ings of gratitude in all the languages 
of Europe. 

But the self-denying Carthusians have 
been driven from their cells, and the 
Convent and the Album no longer ex- 
ist, 
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ist, but in the visions of Poets and the 
Romances of Travellers, 



The Country now began to open into 
Fields and Plains, and at the close of 
another day, we alighted, like People 
glad to get home again, at our former 
Lodgings in the Place Bellecour. 

Lyons, the Lugdunum of the anci- 
ent Romans, was built by them in a 
fertile and extensive valley, at the con- 
fluence of two navigable rivers ; the 
Soane, springing from the interior of 
France, and the Rhone, flowing, with 
accelerated swiftness, from the Moun- 
tains of Switzerland. 

United they form one of the princi- 
pal Rivers of the European Continent, 

that 
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that runs from Lyons, a hundred and 
fifty miles due south, as the North Ri- 
ver of America descends from Albany, 
The former, however, is to this day, 
only occupied by flat-bottomed Batteaux, 
or ill-constructed Barques little better 
than the temporary Flotillas that convey 
lumber from the Back Woods of Penn- 
sylvania. The latter is already crowded 
with sharp Wherries, and tight Shal- 
lops of the neatest construction in the 
World. 

The modern Lyons is a town of a 
hundred thousand Souls, so closely wedg- 
ed in between the two rivers that the 
narrow Streets are scarcely pervious to 
the mid-day Sun, between Houses piled 
up seven or eight stories high; yet 
some of then unexpectedly open upon 

the 
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the ample area of the Place Bellecour, 
once the most ornamented Promenade 
in a Country remarkable for the finest 
Public Squares upon Earth.* 

The Place Bellecour had long excit- 
ed the envy of the Capital, and when 
the loyalty of Lyons incurred Revolu- 
tionary vengeance, the interior row of 
elegant edifices which surrounded this 
Magnificent Quadrangle was sacrificed 
to the Demon of Destruction. 

Their remains still cover each end 
of the extensive area with hills of ruin, 

not- 

* ^^en his Imperial Majesty Joseph II. visited his afterward 
unfortunate Sister, Maria Antonletta of Austria, then Queen of 
France, entering on his way to Paris, the august Amphitheatre 
formed hy Art and Nature around the Place de Perou, he drew 
back astonished, and could not forbear whispering to his German 
Attendants, ^ei dommage que cette Place soit a MontpeUier I [What 
a pity such a Square as this should be at Montpellier !J 
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notwithstanding the World has been 
pompously advertised that the Hero of 
France had again laid the cdtner-stone 
of this proud Square, on his return 
from Mareago. 

But the centre is still large enough 
for the wheeling evolutions of whole 
Sqnaxlrons of Horse, with which tvery 
Decadi it is actually enlivened j and on 
one sidie of it is &n umbrageous Pro- 
menade, which is constantly crowded 
from noon till night with Walkers and 
Talkers, who furnish each other with 
the usual amusements of restless, or 
communicative leisure. 

Ocvupe (says SoUeauJ i ne rknfiin.^ 

Vol. 11. ^ r 

* Busy a doing nothing. 
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LETTER XXVm. 

Journey to Paris^-^Consular Review^ &c. 

Paris, Maj2$th. l8o2. 

A T Lyons my dear B had a 

severe attack of bilious fever that 
detained us there a month, y^c had 
large and convenient apartments at the 
Hotel du Midi, and were quite at home 
as to domestic arrangements. 

On holidays I frequently went to an 
old Gothic Church in the neighbour- 
hood, where the Catholic worship had 
been lately restored; and was there 
often edified by the zeal of the Poor, 

who 
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who flocked in Crowds, again to unite 
with a surpliced Choir, in songs of pray* 
er and praise. 

The personal neatness of the French 
formed a pleasing contrast to the slo- 
venliness of the People so disgusting 
in the Churches of Italy : But the Souls 
of the habitual Choristers were discor- 
dantly attuned. They frequently smil- 
ed at one another in their novel meta- 
morphosis ; and their white robes, em- 
blematic of spotless purity, were often 
as much soiled as they usually are in 
an English Cathedral — where it seems 
to be thought unnecessary to put clean 
surplices upon the Singing Boys, be- 
cause in England nobody attends the 
obsolete performance of the Choral ser- 
vice* 
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On llie lOth. of May we Bj^sAa sttb 
out, now taking the road tlurougfat the. 
Bourbonnois, as we had atteady tni* 
versed the vine-covered hills of Bur- 
gundy. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during 
the Journey, which consisted of the usuh 
al ups and downs--*pains axad pkaaurcs 
-«-fatigue and repose, across a Territory 
diversified, as usual, with neglect and 
cultivation— country and town. 

Romantic ideas were rekindled by 
Uie antiquated walls of the Gothic C»«- 
tie, with its appendant Chapel, shaded 
w.ith coeval elms, in which^ in the days 
of Chivalry, had resided the Chevalies 
Bayard — ^the pink of Knighthood; and 
the walls of the neighbouring Inn were 

hung 



^liAg wtfh Famiijjp Portraks froiir the 
dyiaptdated Cliateau* 

The towns we now passed through 
began to resemble those of England, 
enougb to- remind us of En^sh con- 
pguity ; and every ^ng wore the fece of 
teaxnnng to objects we had been used to 
contemplate, with personal affection^ or 
nxtiamal partially. 

As we passed through the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, by the light of a brilliant 
Moon^ our baggage jolted off without 
nodce, as we rattled over the pavement, 
and when we stopped, on discovering the 
disaster, to gather up our Trunks again, 
as. they lay scattered about the road, 
some ill Fellows passed by in a Cabriolet, 
who abused us for Thieves, and would 

probably 
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probably have shared the pretended 
booty if they had thought themselves, 
strong enough to have taken it from us 
by force. 

Next day we approached the good City 
of Paris, by the banks of the Seine, 
which are here beautifully ornamented 
with cheerful Villages, and superb No- 
blemen*s Seats, the remains of anti-revo- 
lutionary grandeur. Among them we 
were shewn the delightful Retreat from 
which the unhappy Foulon had been 
dragged to the fermenting Capital, his 
mouth stuffed with straw, to expiate, a 
la lanteme, the unpardonable outrage he 
had uttered, or was said to have uttered, 
against the majesty of the Many-headed 
Monster. 

The 
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The wretched Father must have met 
upon the road, with sensations unde- 
scribable, the head of his Son-in-Law, 
hoisted on a pole, round which the civi- 
lized Cannibals of Paris were dancing 
^a-ira, with savage yells. 

But the storm is now blown over — the 
approaches of the Metropolis of France 
are no longer strewed with fallen, trunks 
and mangled limbs — the Banks of the 
Seine again smile with the rays of a 
temperate Sun, and display once more the 
grateful appearances of peace and plenty. 

Our old Lodgings on the Boulevards 
were not to be had, and as we only 
meant to look about us and away, I took 
a Suit of Rooms upon the Square of the 
Carousel, being the only tolerable apart- 
ments 
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ments i conld there find Tacant, &fr tfhe 
gake of fronting the Consular Palace^ 
through the Hall of iirhioh wt noigh} 
pass at will, vrtth every t>ody eise of de« 
cent appearance, into die Gardens of the 
Thuilleries, connecting across the Place 
de la Revolution with the Elysian Fields, 
and the adjacent country, towards the 
Bois de Boulogne, and the Hills of St. 
Cloud ; so that here, in the heart of a 
crowded Metropolis, you may enjoy the 
air, and the openness of a Rural Re- 
tirement. 

Only three doors from us however 
begins the narrow Rue Nicaise, where, 
but a few days before we arrived, a keg 
of powder had been blown up in a cart 
that purposely obstructed the passage, at 
the moment when the First Consul wai 

going 
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^oing in his Coach toward the Opera. 
The Carriage however had brushed by 
and left the adjacent houses to su£Fer 
the destruction in which it was intended 
to have been involved. 

Bonaparte betrayed no signs of dis- 
composure on the occasion; and spent 
the same evening at the Opera Comique, 
which he was so near passing upon that 
undiscovered Bourne from whence no Tra- 
veller returns. 

The Court of the Thuilleries now 
again exhibits all the parade of Royalty — 
over the grave of the unfortunate Lewis. 
Once or twice a week it rings with the 
Coaches of the Heads of Departments 
<— Ministers from Foreign Courts — and 
Strangers of rank, who crowd the Con- 
Vol. II. S s sular 
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sular Levee, ambitious of beholding the 
first Man in Europe. Once or twice a 
month its walls reverberate with the 
drums and trumpets of eight or ten 
thousand regular Troops, always station- 
ed in the vicinity of Paris. 

On these occasions the Palace swarms 
with impatient Spectators, who are then 
only admitted by tickets, difficult to be 
procured, except, as formerly, by the 
favour of a Kept Mistress, or a Valet de 
Chambre; and the Place de Carousel 
teems with the good People of Paris, 
whilst within the Balustrade that fronts 
the long Facade, the First Consul, mount- 
ed on a milk-white Charger, in a cocked 
hat and green coat-r-the uniform of his 
Body Guards, attended by his Staff Offi- 
cers, in blue and gold, their horses su- 
perbly 
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perbly caparisoned,^ gallops along the 
Ranks — divides them to the right and 
left — or stops their rapid evolutions to 
distinguish a Fellow-Soldier of the Army 
of the Alps, the Apennines, or the Py- 
renees—of the Rhine, or of the Nile, by 
presenting him with a sword of honour 
which creates the Mercenary, for life, the 
rampart of his person, or the instrument 
of his will. 

A few days since this hopeful Son of 
the Church, catolique, apostolique, et 
Romaine, absolved, by the Genius of Vic- 
tory, from every sin, was received by the 
(Constitutional Clergy at the great door of 
Notre Dame, and conducted to a throne, 
opposite to that of the Bishop, or Arch- 
bishop, of Paris : for I do not recollect 
whether it has been judged consistent with 

the 
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the policy of state to re-create the Metro- 
|>olitan Order of the Priesthood, though 
the obligation of celibacy has not been 
thought materially to controvert the equal 
privileges of Les Citayens de La Ripub^ 
Hqiie Franfaise. Here the Commander in 
Chief assisted at High Mass, and heard 
with devout attention a political Sermon 
pronounced by the ci-devant Archbishop 
of Aix — the same accommodating Pre- 
late who, twenty years before, had con- 
gratulated Lewis XV !• upon his acces- 
sion to the Throne of his Ancestors. 

Instead of dining constantly at home 
we frequently take a morning walk along 
the Seine, through the range of gardens 
before described, and dine at a Traiteur's, 
in the Elysian Fields, where any thing 
you order is served up in five minutes. 

After 
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After (£nner we stroll into the country, 
or — as we are grave, or gay, we amuse 
ourselves for an hour or two in the Pic- 
ture Gallery — or contemplate, with hum- 
bling sensations, the monuments preserv- 
ed from Revolutionary fury in the Clois- 
ters of the Augustines. 

Sometimes we perambulate the circling 
Boulevards to the Jardin des Plantes*— 
sometimes we engage a Chariot to drive 
to Vincennes or St. Denis-^and some-, 
times we take a boat to St. Cloud. 

When we were here before, a silver 
key would open the Ducal Palace : but 
now it is fitting up for the residence of 
the new Sovereign — for whose state the 
Pavilion of Mai Maison has become too 
confined. 

The 
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The next step forward will take the 
First Consul to Versailles : as the retro- 
grade motions of the Revolution brought 
his Royal Predecessor from Versailles 
to St. Cloud — and from St. Cloud — to 
the Prisons of the Temple. 

We miss some agreeable Companions, 
with whom we before visited these inter- 
esting scenes; and to-morrow — satisfied 
with Paris, we set out in a Post Chariot, 
for the Pas de Calais. 
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LETTER XXIX. 



Journey from Paris to London^ across 
the Straits oj Dover. 

London^ June loth, 1802^ 

THE Fellow that brought the Chaise 
from the Remise (just long enough 
after the time appointed to give the Post 
Boy a claim upon us for delay) tied our 
Trunk between the fore-wheels, so well 
that it should soon shake itself loose, 
and create a quarrel with the next Post 
Boy, conscientiously charged me two 
crowns for the rope, and when I re- 
ferred to the Landlord against the bare- 
faced imposition — he was quite igno- 
rant of the value — according to the 

laudable 
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laudable custom of the Old Countries, 
where no Bystander will ever interfere 
on an appeal against extortion. 

We now rattled for the last time 
through the streets of Paris, without 
any occasion to regret the disinterested 
Friends we were leaving behind us ; and 
rolled through the Gate of St. Denis, 
the superb memorial of the pride or the 
prowess of Louis le Grand, without 
ever wishing to behold a similar Trophy 
erected in the Streets of Philadelphia : for 
(a word in the ear of my American 
Reader) the Gates of the modem Capi- 
tals of Europe, no longer defended by 
their walls, are huge masses of brick or 
stone, which serve no purpose whatever, 
unless the unnecessary one of blocking 

up 
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up the crowded Highway 1 and if either 
St. Denis or Temple-Bar were at the en- 
trance of Market Street, they would cer- 
tainly be removed as troublesome incum- 
brances. 

After climbing up. the tedious Suburb 
of Mont-Martre, and clearing the Bar- 
riere, we galloped with the headlong ra- 
pidity of a French Postillion, along the 
level pavement that leads directly to St. 
Denis, between a double row of lofty 
Elms which have happily withstood the 
whirlwind of the Revolution. 

The approach of St. Denis is peculi- 
arly interesting from the Gothic Spires 
of the Benedictine Abbey, in the long- 
drawn Aisle of whose gloomy Chapel, 
Vol. II. T t from 
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from age to age, and from generation to 
generation— 

Under the high enAowed roof^ 
With started arches massy proofs • 

reposed the Capets, and the Bourbons, 
of a thousand years; until its marble 
sanctuaries were profaned with Revolu- 
tionary sacrilege, by incarnate Furies, 
violating the asylum of the grave. 

The town itself is mean and unpro- 
mising, its dark and dirty streets being 
always crowded with the Cabriolets and 
Fiacres of Paris : for at St. Denis, even 
before the Revolution, nothing was 
princely but the Mass Priests, that pray- 
ed their repenting Princes out of the 
pangs of purgatory, of whose pains and 

penalties 

» MUtoo. 
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penalties the Bourbons were in general 
piously apprehensive, and prudently de- 
precatory. 

We reached Chantilly time enough for 
an evening walk among the frowning 
ruins of the Castle, whose premature di- 
lapidation, under the unsparing hand of 
a mercenary Purchaser, will not suffer 
one stone upon another to survive its 
last Princely Possessor— now a wander- 
ing Exile. 

But a Bridge once defended by Can- 
non still vaults over the Fosse, and exhi^i 
bits to the returning Emigrant an Eques-^ 
trian Statue of a Cond6, or a Montmo- 
renci, vainly brandishing the abdicated 
truncheon of a Marechal of France; 
and the moated Tower is not yet pros* 

trated 
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trated in which the Royal Lewises were 
wont to lodge, if they visited their Prince- 
ly Cousin on their way to Compeigne, 
when the Grand Monarques rolled along, 
in State Coaches, through admiring 
Crowds, preceded by Running Footmen 
— followed by Led Horses — and sur- 
rounded with Body Guards. 

« 

Half way between Paris and Calais we 
again passed through Amiens, the Capi- 
tal of Picardy, become famous since we 
first saw it by the tardy Treaty which has 
given peace to the World, after a war that 
had depopulated, dismembered or revolu- 
tionized the fairest Realms in Europe — 
overturned the richest Colonies of Asia, 
^ Africa, and America, and involved with- 
in its whelming vortex the remotest Na- 
tions of the Globe. 

We 
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We arrived in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and I spent the glimmering twilight 
in solitary contemplation, around the 
venerable Cathedral, which is one of the 
finest Gothic Structures in the World. 

As you approach this imposing Edifice, 
the long rows of flying buttresses, grey 
with moss, and consecrated by the em- 
blems of Christianity, impress the spec- 
tator with awe and terror ; and at the west 
end — ^the foot of the prostrate cross, the 
fretted battlements and airy pinnacles, 
terminating at unequal heights, produce 
an eflfect of mystical illusion unknown to 
the regularity of Grecian ordonnance; 
while in the centre a broad arcade con- 
tracting, within the thickness of the walls, 
to the just dimensions of a Gothic door- 
way, exhibits, instead of clustered pilla- 

rets. 
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rets, a host of Saints and Angels, as- 
piring to the glorified Redeemer. 

This door is only opened at the cele- 
bration of High Mass. We must go 
round to that of the South Transept to 
enter the hallowed pile. There a little 
wicket opens at once upon the ribbed 
arcade, whose conic height, abruptly 
terminates, in the deep refulgence of a 
circular window, forty feet diameter, 
glowing with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, which penetrate in radiant spangles, 
through the entortillated perforations of 
Gothic fiUigree. 

Between Amiens and Abbeville we 
met a number of English Post Chaises, 
and two or three Coaches and Four, driv- 
ing gayly to Paris, under the protection 

of 
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of Lord Whitwx>rth, the British Ambas- 
sador, who had been welcomed to 
France with joyful acclamations ; and all 
the Beggars of the Department were 
now collected upon the Calais road, to 
salute the Mi Lor's with, " Madame ! et 
"Monsieur! TeflFet de votre bonte. Je 
" vous en prie — Nous mourons de faim."* 
&c. &c« 

The Nobility and Gentry of the sea- 
girt IslCy happy to get again upon the Con- 
tinent, from which they had been so long 
excluded, took the bowing Crowd at their 
word, for the honour of Old England; 
and generally threw out an ecu or a piece 
de cinq francs^ as they drove away from 
the Post House. 

The 

* Gentlemen and Ladies, a little charity if you pleate - We are 
dying with hunger. 
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The circumstance was unfavourable for 
us, who were besieged with equal impor- 
tunity, though we were going the con- 
trary way, and had been long enough in 
France to know that nobody was starving. 

As we entered into Abbeville, a large 
manufacturing place, the Posiillion^s Bi- 
det fell down, and the Boy proved to 
demonstration the utility of Jack Boots, 
of which I should otherwise have left 
France without having been convinced, 
by drawing his leg unhurt from under 
the Horse's side. 

He was mounted again in a twinkling ; 
and at the Post House door he left us a 
prey to the Beggars, male and female, 
that collected from all quarters on hear- 
ing a Chaise drive up. 

Here 
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Here I unluckily affronted the whole ^ 
irascible Tribe by pettishly advising one 
of them, with a Child in her arms, to go 
home, and mind her business; and we 
only escaped being mobbed through the 
streets of this hospitable town by hurry- 
ing the Postillion, and driving off full 
gallop. 

The Barri^re brought us up, and as 
another herd of Raggamuffins surround- 
ed us here also, and teased us all the 
time we were making change, I asked the 
Toll-Gatherer if there was rio means of 
preventing such a troublesome imposi- 
tion upon Strangers. "Non Monsieur," 
was the answer. On which I assured 
him they would find the way to stop it in 
England. " Je le crois bien,'** replied he. 
Vol. II. U u At 

* I make no doubt of it« 
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At the next vUlage I asked a well* 
dressed Man that stood by whether the 
People of the Place were all Beggars; 
and on his replying in the negative, I ad- 
vised him, for the credit of the Town, 
to disperse the imposing Rabble, among 
whom there was not a single one tha^ 
could plead old age or decrepitude. 

Montreuil is situated upon a com* 
manding eminence, and strongly fortified, 
though it was taken by the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough when he ravaged 
the Low Countries. 

Midway between the modem Sea-Ports 
of Bologne and Calais, was situated the 
Iccius Portus, from whence Julius Ca&sar 
embarked for Britain. 

Calais 
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Calais having been taken from the 
French by Edward III. against whom it 
had been gallantly defended as we learn 
irom the story of Eustache de St. Pierre,, 
which has been celebrated by Poets and 
Painters, remained in the hands of the 
English two hundred years; when the 
Duke of Guise retook it, by stratagem, 
in 1558, the last year of Queen Mary. 

Here we drove to the Hotel d'Angle- 
terre, celebrated by Sterne, under the 
name of its then Proprietor Dessein. It 
is probably the most spacious and conve- 
nient Inn upon the Continent, containing 
within itself a Billiard Room — a Coffee 
House — a Theatre, See. &c. 

Next morning we cleared ourselves 
out at the Custom-House, and took our 

passage 
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passage in a French Packet-Boat. The 
English not being permitted to take Pas* 
sengers from Calais. 

There were a great many People 
aboard, and when the Officers came to 
search for money, more than ten Louis 
d'Ors being prohibited under pain of for- 
feiture, they complimented us by taking 
our word for it, though they searched 
their own Country People with suspici- 
ous rigour. 

The wind blew fresh at north-east, 
and in half an hour's time we were all 
sea-sick. — The Cabbin floor, Wet with 
the spray of the sea, was covered over 
with groaning Patients, and the Cabbin 
boys were fully employed in handing 

their 
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their basons from one puling Youth to 
another. 

Three or four hours however brought 
us to an anchor off Dover sands ; and a 
Boat was soon alongside from the town, 
for it would be contrary to all the rules 
of imposition for the Skipper to land his 
own Passengers. 

The Boatmen were at first so extor- 
tionate that we peremptorily refused their 
demand, a Guinea apiece for the Eng- 
lish Passengers — The Foreigners, sick 
as they were, must by no means be land- 
ed, without a permit from the Custom* 
House. 

The Fellows hovered round us for an 
hour to prevent others from coming off 

to 
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to us, and finally offered to put us ashore 
for a crown apiece. This was joyfully 
agreed to. 

I. told them we were Foreigners,. as we 
got into the boat ; but they said they^d 
risque thdtj if we^d a mind to pass for 
English. 

In less than five minutes they run us 
upon the beach, and we had scarcely got 
through the breakers before we were 
surrounded by a dozen Waiters, from the 
principal Inns, eagerly thrusting their 
cards into our hands, and soliciting our 
custom for their respective Houses. 

I gave the name of the one I meant to 
go to, to get rid of their importunities ; 
and one of the Fellows, with undaimted 

assurance, 
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assurance, offered to lead us thither di- 
rectly — but the Rogue took u&to another, 
without our knowing it, and actually 
pocketed a fee for inveigling us to his 
own house. 

It was the sign of the ship, where 
however we were well enough lodged, 
and could amuse ourselves from our win- 
dows with the continual drive at the door 
of an English Inn ; and the eager motions 
of the Passengers in the street, all of 
whom appeared to be intent upon some 
urgent business* 

Every body looked snug and bold, 
and the firm step, haughty air, and tight 
dress of the Women struck us with the 
force of novelty, after an absence of two 
yes^rs. 

My 
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My B was quite exhausted by Ae 

fatigues we had undergone, since we left 
Rome ; but some affairs calling me imme- 
diately to London, I. left her the next 
evening, taking a seat for the Metropolis, 
in the Mail Coach. 

We set out at seven o'clock, starting to 
a minute* The Guard behind made the 
town ring again, with the harsh sounds 
of his horn, and we drove rapidly along 
the gravel turnpike, the Gates of which 
flew open as we approached, four stout 
Horses making nothing of the snug 
Carriage to which they were tightly har- 
nessed* 

Until it was quite dark I amused my- 
self^ admiring the sheltered cottages and 
trim enclosures by which we passed, and 

when 
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when the lamps were lighted before, I 
leaned back and went to sleep in my cor- 
ner, till suddenly roused, by the blowing 
of the horn, as we rattled over the rough 
pavement of the City of Canterbury, 

Here we stopped at the King's Head, 
the Fountain, or the Red Lion — ^which- 
ever it was, there we supped at midnight, 
and the whole hour we were there, the 
neighbourhood rang again with Stage 
Coaches coming and going in every di- 
rection, as if the whole Country was up 
in arms. 

By day-light we had driven sixty 
miles, and now I waked up again to see 
the varied Landscape from Shooter's 
Hill, the smoking Metropolis at a dis- 
tance; and listen to the smart clack of 
Vol. IL X X the 
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the Bar-Maids, and Hostlers, that occa- 
sionally refreshed the Coachman, or his 
Horses. 

The Girls cried, " Good morning t^e^' 
with a sprightliness to which I had not 
been accustomed; and the Boys would 
sometimes set us ofF again with a, 
"Drive on Coachy," in tones that be- 
spoke the hurry of an English road. 

We soon entered the Southern Sub- 
urbs of the largest City in the World, 
though it may not be the most populous 
—drove through the winding streets 
of Southwark — ^rumbled over London 
Bridge — and dropping the Mail at the 
Post Office, went on to The Ang^l at St. 
Clement's. 

I settled 
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I settled my business that morning — 
found myself alone, without the Compa- 
nion of my Travels, among a Million of 
People, all of whom were too much im- 
mersed in their own affairs to think of me 
— and set out again the same evening 
for Dover, which I reached time enough 
to breakfast with her next morning. 

A day or two afterward I took a 
Post Chaise to whirl for the third 
time over the same ground. We din- 
ed at Canterbury upon a neck of mut- 
ton, a gooseberry pudding, and a bottle 
of Porter, for we could neither of us 
bear English Wines after drinking the 
pure juice of the grape, in France and 
Italy, and were charged, for this sparing 
meal, eleven shillings and six-pence ster- 
ling— 
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ling — z sum for which four Persons 
might have feasted in France, upon all 
the delicacies in season. 

After dinner we walked to the, Cathe- 
dral in which is some £ne painted glass, 
and a few ancient Tombs. Upon one of 
them we were shewn the tattered armoiir 
of Edward the Black Prince^ who was 
here interred ; from which, our Conduc- 
tor informed us, when the Soldiers went 
off upon the expedition to the Coast o£ 
Brittany, many of them took away a 
shred, as a pledge of conquest. 

Elegant Chariots, trim Post-Chaises, 
and light Stage^Coaches now frequently 
enlivened the road ; and we stopped, for 
the night, at a neat Inn at Rochester, 

where 
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where it was cold enough to demand a 
fire, though we had needed none since 
we left Rome, and it was now the be- 
ginning of June. 

Next morning we set out, in a driz- 
zling rain, to lose ourselves once more 
in the labyrinth of London. 
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LETTER XXX- 
General Sketches of the South of Europe, 

London^ August^ i8o2. 

T TAVING now made the lesser Tour 
-■■-■- of Europe, I sit down to sketch 
a general view of the difiEerent Nations 
so strikingly contrasted to each other, 
in a space not greater than that of the 
United States, and only separated by a 
current of water, or a ridge of moun- 
tains, sometimes by imperceptible lines 
of demarcation: yet the neighbouring 
Inhabitants of frontier Provinces,, often 
immical, and always suspicious, are 
fenced against each other by the walls 
and ramparts of fortified towns, in which 

the 
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the mass of the People remains on both 
sides wilfully ignorant of the arts, the 
language, and the religion of their Neigh- 
bours. 

Travellers for business or amusement 
cannot visit neighbouring States with- 
out passports, even in time of peace ; 
nor can they carry with them a change 
of apparel, without being searched at 
every frontier, as Defrauders of the Re- 
venue, a system that has been every 
where so much overstrained, to support 
Official profusion, as to create innume- 
rable Smugglers. 

The coin of one State will not pass 
in another, without a discount. No Ali- 
en is any where allowed to hold lands, 
or exercise a trade, among his inimical 

Neighbours. 
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NeigMboUK* The Princes of Germanj 
and the Potentates of Europe conde«^ 
scend aUke to foment National jealousf^ 
into personal hatred, as the surest means 
of opposing rivalry, and preventing in- 
novation. 

The beneficial operations of Com* 
merce are universally shackled by pri- 
vileges and exclusions, instead of being 
left, like the rain of Heaven, to find 
their own level. Nothing is uncontrol- 
. led — oppressive regulations curb every 
exertion, and the Subjects of European 
Governments have been wittily said to 
be governed to death. 

But, under the Feudal System, which 
prevailed in Europe till the Twelfth 
Century, the rights of Mankind — na- 
tional 
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tural as well as civil, were universally 
engrossed by Nobleis and Eoclesiastics^ 
although the privileged Orders scarcely 
any where formed a hundredth part of 
the Community. 



Princes are no longer Tyrants, and 
Peasants are no longer Slaves; but Po- 
verty and Oppression still people the 
Standing Armies and the Stationary Na- 
vies of Europe, and swarming towns 
must propagate to starve or to supply 
the prodigal waste of life in Garri- 
sons and Guard Ships, even in time of 
peace. 

America 
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Aatvica on the contrary <& yet peace* 
?bk» by circumstance^ as well as by 
principle. It is too good a Poor H^^^ 
Country eyen for Seryant^i much more 
for Soldiers. 

None there continue long Domestics 
^ who have forecast or exertion enough to 
try their fortune; and few Young Men 
of uuconrupted morals, will jom an Ar* 
tny where they can make a decent liveli- 
hood ^mA the endearments q£ domestic 
life. 

The Poverty of the People enters 
into the policy of oppressive Govemr 
ments, and the innumerable multitudes 
that supply European Fleets and Ar- 
mies could never be raised for the hor- 
rid 
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rid purpose of spilling one another's 
Mood, if the Populace of towns, and 
the Peasantry of the country, were not 
upon the point of starving. 

But even the pressure of domestic 
misery is* not always sufficient to secure 
the National supplies. France has now 
recourse to Military requisitions; and 
British Press-Gangs have long set at 
naught the boasted liberty of the Sub- 
ject^ At the beginning of the present 
war the Parliament of England voted 
100,000 Men for the service of the 
Navy alone; and when Insurrectionary 
France repelled at the same time the 
Prussians and Austrians on one side, 
and the English and the Royalists on 
the other, there was a levy en masses 
Vol. II. Zz and 
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and 1300,000 Men were at once in arms 
upon the long-extended frontiers of the 
new Republic. 



Under the old Government the French 
were as much shackled with exclusive 
privileges and inclusive restrictions as 
any of their Neighbours ; and the. spire 
of every village equally bespoke a Re- 
ligious Profession established by law: 
but since the expulsion of the Clergy 
you see in broad letters upon the walls 
of Churches the abbreviated Creed of 
the Regne de la terreur, as the Tyranny 
of Roberspierre is now expressively dc- 
nominated. 



ts 
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LB FEUPLK FRANCOIS RECOKNOIT L'ETRK SUPREME ET L'IM. 
MORTA,IXITE OE L'AME.* 

After the abolition of the laws, pub- 
lic inscriptions were also found useful, 
or necessary, upon civil edifices : It was 
common, when I passed through the 
Country, to see written upon walls and 
out-houses, 

CitoyensJ respectez Us Prcprieies Nationaux : or, 
Citoyens! respectez les Proprietes (Pautrui, Elles sent le fruit 
de ses travauxy et le recompense de son Industrie*^ 

Upon the Gates of towns and the 
Fronts of National Palaces had been 

long 

• The French Nation acknowledges the Supreme Being, and 
the Immorttllity of the Sovl. 

* Citizens ! respect the National Property : or. Citizens { respect 
the Property of Others. It is the fruit of their labour and the re- 
ward of their industry. 
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long read, with terror, the revolutionary 
motto 

UBERTE! EOAUTE! FRATERNITS! OV LA MOKT't 

The last word of the climax had 
been scratched out before we got there, 
by the authority of the Five Dicta- 
tors, or of the Three Consuls; and 
while we were at Paris an obnoxious 
label indicating the identical balcony 
of the Louvre from which Charles IX. 
had fired upon his Protestant Subjects 
on the bloody Eve of St. Bartholomew 
disappeared in the night, and was ne-' 
ver replaced. 

But the equivocal or delusive ex- 
clamation of 

PatK 
f Ubertj t Equality I Fraternity ( or^ Death \ 
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Pmx au Piuple ! Guerre au Gouvememefit Anglois /* 

Still remained as it had been long scrawl- 
ed, upon the walls of Theatres and 
Guard-houses ; for the French invaria- 
bly profess the utmost consideration for 
their ^rave Enemies the English, and 
vent all their rage upon Pitt with a 
prolonged Diable! 

The impositions of Government, since 
the Revolutionary effervescence has sub- 
sided, are as patiently suffered as ever 
they were under the angien Regime. 

A Frenchman never says a word 
about politics. His unfailing topics are 
the Opera and the Theatre — the last 

Battle 

^ Peace to tlie People ! War to the OoTenunent of England t 
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Battle or the next Review. Every town 
of any size in France boasts its Spec- 
tacle : but it takes all the Population of 
the South, including Lyons, and Bour- 
deaux, Nismes, Toulon, and Marseilles, 
to support a single provincial News- 
paper. Even the Paris Journals are 
squeezed into a single half sheet, and 
only perused to amuse a lounge in the 
Alleys of the Palais Rayal, or the Mall 
of the Thuilleries ; or to kill time at the 
Traiteur's, while coffee is preparing, or 
dinner serving up. 

Under the Princes of the House of 
Bourbon the oppressed People frequent- 
ly revenged themselves upon their su- 
pine or vicious Monarchs, though riot- 
ing in all the omnipotence of Versailles, 
with lampoons of the most cutting irony, 

some 
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some of which though well known I 
cannot forbear repeating, as proofs that 
hollow blasts against Religion and Roy- 
alty preceded the Earthquake of the 
Revolution. 

When Lewis XIV. forbade the re- 
petition of the pretended miracles that 
were wrought at the Tomb of a cer- 
tain Abbe, in Paris, Somebody wrote 
upon the wall of the Church-yard 

De par le Rot / dejinse a Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu i^ 

and the Equestrian Statue of his Suc- 
cessor in the beautiful Square that once 
bore his name, was inscribed, like ano- 
ther 

t By Royal mandate G— d*s forbid 
To heal the Sick, or raise theX>ead. 
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ther tombstone, with a provisional epi* 
taph, 

Ci git fwtre Rot, ccmme il est i Versailles, 
^ Sans /oi, sans loi, et sans entraillis,\ 

The Statue itself, a noble produc- 
tion of the chisel of Bouchardon, was 
placed upon an elevated pedestal sup- 
ported by the Cardinal. Virtues and 
the adulatory arrangement pointed the 
cutting gibe. 

Bouchardon est un animal 

Et son ouvrage fait pitie 
B mmte le Vice h cheval 

Et laisse Us Vertus i pied^X 

Upon 

f Behold our Royal Master, in moBumental atone, 

At kwlesi» fiuthlctf, brainlesa, as when upon the throne. 

I O fie, Bouchardon ! 

What a pitiful brute— 
To set Vice on horse-back, 
And Virtue on foot. 
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Upon this very spofr-^thc Statue hav* 
ing bedn overthroMm, and broken to 
pieces, the thirtieth Sovereign of a Dy^ 
nasty which had reigned in France a 
thousand years, lost his head upon a 
public scaffold, under the affectionate 
exclamation' of his trembling confessor^ 

Son of £/• LevjiSy ascend to Heaveni 



In Italy^ at thtf boundaty of every 
District, especially in the kingdom of 
Naples, you behold the apparatus of 
the crucifixion completely furnished with 
the reed, the spear, and the sponge; 
and your eyes are continually saluted 
with little images of the Virgin, or coarse 
paintings representing to the life Monks 
and Friars in the act of delivering out 
Vol. IL 3 A of 
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of the flames of purgatory the holy 
Souls of the Faithful [le anime sant6 
del Purgatorio.] 

Upon the fronts of churches, and the 
frontispieces of altars, a Protestant, eye 
is there often offended yrith the incon- 
gruous dedication of 

UEO ET DITO ANTONIO: or, FRANCESCO.* 

and beholds with aversion the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, under the Heathen 
deification of 



REOINA COSU.* 



or the Antichtistian 'attribute of 



DEIPARA, Dl COSLUM ASSUBfPTA.f 



* To God, aud St. AnthoDy, or St. Finiicti. 

• Queen of Heaven, 
t Mother of G— , taken ap into Hcaren. * 



One 
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One may trace the character of the 
principal Nations ,of Europe in the ap- 
pellations of their Ships of War. For 
instance, when we read in the News- 
papers of The Ocean, 
The Goliah, 
The Terrible, or 
The Invincible, 
The Vulture Sloop, or. 
The Spitfire Bomb-Ketch, we 
perceive the furious spirit of the Tyrant 
of the Deep. 



►First Rates, 



The threatening and bombastic vani- 
ty of the French is equally indicated 
by their Sans Pareils, their 

Temeraires, and their 
Vengeances. 

While 
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While the supine devotion of the Spa* 
niards, and the snug ceconomy of the 
Dutch, are characterised by the weight of 
metal of II San Josef, or, 

La Madre de todos los Santos 
[The Mother of all the Saints] 
and the shallow 4raft of the broad Six- 
ty-fours and spreading India-Men that ' 
sail from the flat coast of Holland under 
the homely denominations of 
De Vryheid 
De Broedershap, or, 
De Vrouw een Zulke, 
[Good Wife Such a One.] 

The British navy which now rides pa- 
ramount upon the roaring Deep, though 
Spain once fitted out an Armada that was 
judged invincible^ and Holland long af- 
terward disputed with the Queen . of 

Ocean 
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Ocean the Empire of the Sea, has been 
imperceptibly created by the Trade of 
the Nation. While that of the French is 
occasionally puffed up by the spirit of 
the People* 

One is the hardy Offspring of Indivi- 
dual activity. The other is the puny 
Heir of National pride. One is com- 
manded by Practical Theorists, the other 
by Theoretical Practitioners. 

But French and English Philoso- 
phers and Speculatists stand upon equal 
ground. They discovered at the same 
moment the principle of the Telegraph, 
to regulate the motions of their Hostile 
Fleets. By this compendious operation 
a few minutes is now sufficient to convey 
from Paris to Brest, or from London to 

Portsmouth, 
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Portsmouth) the will of the Furst Consul, 
or the durections of the Admiralty. 

The Sign-Posts of Inns, and other 
public exhibitions, are equally character- 
istic df National biasses. 

In England it is the Kmg's Head, or 
that of the Admiral who gained the last 
Sea Fight — a Black Bull, or a Red Lion ; 
and the rooms are hung with some Naval 
Victory, or the Racers that have won 
plates at New-market. 

In a French town you shall be adver- 
tised at the Chapeau d'or, formerly per- 
haps La Couronne Royale, " Ici on loge 
a pied et a cheval ;" * and within you 

may 

* EDtertaioiiieiit for Man isd Hone. 
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may inform yourself at your leisure of 
the next Spectacle^ or the last Review. 

In Catholic Countries you may dine 
at an Albergo Reale^ t^n the fare of 
a Muleteer; and lodge in a chamber 
hvuig with as many Crucifixes and Ma- 
donnas as would furnish the Cell of a 
Monk. 



Many of the foregoing circumstances 
may appear at first sight to be absurd or 
incredible; but most National peculiari- 
ties are the result of causes and neces- 
sities that go unobserved, while their ef- 
fects are obvious to censure or approba- 
tion. 

Thus 
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Thus the flat bottoms aad blunt prows 
of Dutch Merchantmen have been form- 
ed upon the sands of their coast ; and 
if the Naval Genius of Britain has ori- 
ginated from her Insular situation, and 
innumerable Sea Ports, the undaunted 
Spirit of France may be as probably de* 
duced from the enjoyment of a cheerful 
and temperate climate, invigorating the 
animal spirits without requiring laborious 
fexertion. 

Perhaps the superstitious devotion of 
the South of Europe, alike prevalent 
under the ancient and modem Empire 
of Rome, may be also referred to the 
influence of a relaxing atmosphere, that 
disposes the body to sensual indulgences, 
and the mind to indolent contemplations. 

But 
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But it is a more palpable fact that 
Grecian Sculpture sprung out of the 
quarries of Paros, and that British In* 
genuity owes its origin to the necessities 
of an uncomfortable climate, supplied by 
mines of coal and iron. 

It can hardly be doubted that Egypt 
owed its astronomical ideas to an un- 
clouded sky, and conceived the idea of 
its mas^y Structures among rocks of 
granite. As Rome planned its exten- 
sive Edifices amidst mountains of free 
stone, while the still barbarous gable 
ends of Germany and Holland, bespeak 
the meanness of their native materials ; 
and under an unfostering Sun even the 
wealth and taste of England is never 
likely to rival the pride of her nearest 
Vol. II. 3 B Neighbour 
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Neighbour in the arts of sculpture and 
architecture. 

A certain Great Personage who patro-* 
nises the Royal Academy of London^ 
is said to have early declared his 
opinion that England was too cold a 
country for Sculpture; and the absur- 
dity of shivering through marble Halls 
and open Polrticos, in a climate that re* 
quires comfortable accommodations three ^ 
fourths of the year, has been so uni- 
versally observed, that every modem 
Improver builds his House by the rules 
of convenience, and only distributes his 
grounds by those of taste. 

In England where the day approaches 
twilight darkness one half of the year, 
while Commerce furnishes plenty of 
train oil, every town of any size is 

well 
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ivell l%htcd at night, and the streets of 
London^ naj the public roads for five 
miles round the Metropolis, shine with 
innumerable lamps, the light of the 
Moon being there so frequently inter* 
cepted by fogs and mists as to be never 
telied on. 

* While in the happier climates of the 
ftouth, Paris itself is but scantily hung 
with reverberators, suspended by ropes 
over the middle of the streets, and Rome 
and Naples would be left in total dark- 
ness, if it was not for the Flambeaux of 
Footmen and the glimmering lamps that 
twinkle before Madonnas. 



In England the various arts of Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, and Commerce, 

have 
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have been improved to a degree of per- 
fection of which little idea can be formed 
by any thing to be seen elsewhere. 
Though the French cultivate their Vines 
with a great deal of skilly and their Ma- 
nufactures of China, Tapestry, and Plate 
Glass are perhaps unequalled. But 
their social gayety is ill adapted to the 
tedious and solitary operations of Com* 
merce and Colonization. Witness the 
little progress that was made in Canada 
while the British Colonies were rising 
into an independent Empire ; and the in- 
stability of their Possessions in both the 
Indies which have invariably sunk un- 
der the ascendancy of Britain. 

Immense wealth has been the conse- 
quence of patient and persevering indus- 
try. Improvements of every kind have 

kept 
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kept equal pace in England, and the gra- 
yel turnpikes rattle with the Chariots. of 
the Nobility and Gentry, the Post Chaises 
of genteel Travellers, and Mail Coaches, 
driven in a style of elegance unknown 
elsewhiere ; while the paved roads of 
France exhibit nothing like riding for 
pleasure, but two-wheeled Post chaises, 
clumsy Stage Coaches, swagging heavily 
along, with a Baggage Waggon behind, 
and a Calash before, and Flying Ma« 
chines for conveying the Mail, that re- 
semble an Ammunition Cart or the 
Hearse of a Hospital. Alike, in the Ca- 
briolet and in the Voiture the harness is 
tied together, with ropes, and the Pas- 
sengers stream through the Country in 
their night-caps. 

Only 
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OrAy in Paris is it thought necesstrf 
to appear in style, and even Aere, what* 
aver was the case before the Revolution^ 
3rou now see nothing like the trim equi- 
pages of Pall Mail) ar Hyde Park. 

There the Coachman, an elderly Do« 
mestic, appears with all the gravity of 
decorum, in a bob wig and laced hat, 
and the Footmen, of whom more than 
two are rarely crowded on at a time, as 
is often done upon the Continent, are 
the tallest and handsomest Fellows you 
see, in rich liveries— ^their hats fiercely 
cocked and their feet on tip-toe, with 
canes or umbrellas in their hands. 

On an excursion into the Country, the 
Chariot and four flies along the highway, 
with a snug Postillion upon each pair, in 

a Jockey 
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a lockey cap, a tight jacket, and leather 
bytetihe^— beoted and spufied} a Mupk 
of Out^Riders gallopmg after. 

At Paris, £» want of this attontion t« 
propriety, the Coachman often looks 
moore like a Gentleman than his Master ; 
and the Maccaroni Footman ought pass 
lor a Beau of the ton. 

But upon the public roads die Gar^ 
9011S of the Post Houses, an Establish-^ 
ment that has been suffered to retain its 
anti-revbhitionary privileges, are to the 
finU as inattentive to the rules of deco* 
rum as our American Domestics. The 
Hostler never troubles himself to open 
the door of your Chaise, or to put up 
the step for you ; and the Postillion will 
receive his bonne main though half as 

much 
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much ftg^in as is given in Eriglmid, without 
so much as saying he thanks youy much 
less stirring his hat — ^Nay his discontent- 
ed rapacity, often urges him to ask for 
quHque chose pour boire* into the bargain. 

In France the Consular Reviews, Dii« 
plomatic Entertainments and Aimiversary 
Rejoicings, amuse the Public and absorb 
the wealth of Individuals, or the state, 
in conjunction with Balls and Operas^ 
kept Mistresses, and Games of Chance* 

In England, Public Dinners, Rputes^. 
and Masquerades, are often die occasion 
of incredible expense. Thousands are. 
frequently pledged upon the event of a 
Horse-Race ; . and whole Estates are- 

sometimes 

• Something to drink. 
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sometimes risqued and thrown away up* 
on a cast of the die. 

In Italy, the Church itself is a fashion* 
able Place of Amusement, since the ce« 
remonies of the Choir pervert it into an 
Opera, to which nothing is wanting but 
the Ballette. Well might the Indian 
Chief that was taken to Church at Phila- 
delphia, and found his native veneration 
for the Deity disturbed by the customa- 
ry rotation of the Protestant service — 
Well might he have said, if he had wan- 
dered as far from his native Woods as 
the Plains of Italy, and beheld the per- 
petual repetition of the Mass, " These 
"People tease the Good Spirit too 
« much," 

Vol II. 3 C The 
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The only extravagance of Princes aikl 
Cardinals is the bmlding and furnishing 
of Palaces, for Churches are no longer 
erected even in Italy ; and the follies of 
the Carnival are too childish to be costly. 
The Poor are every where seen basking 
in the sunshine, or reclining in the shade, 
willingly relinquishing all the comforts 
and conveniencies that might be procur- 
ed by Industry, for idleness and ease. 

Thieves and Beggars are accordingly 
the pest of Italy, and Italian Jails are 
themselves a nuisance. They frequently 
open upon the most frequented Streets 
by large grated windows, through which 
the miserable Wretches confined within 
may be both seen and heard, to the great 
annoyance of Passengers : for European 
Jails are not like those of the County 

Towns 
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Towns in America, often inhabited by- 
nobody but the Jailor; and the bar- 
barous custom of whipping Criminals 
through the Streets of a populous City, 
abolished in Philadelphia even before the 
Reformation of the Penal Laws, is still 
practised imder the Priestly Government 
of Rome, with all its savage accompani- 
ments, so debasing to humanity. 

The petty States of Italy now gene- 
rally settle their differences without ap- 
pealing to ]the sword : but a Protestant 
is astonished to find so little cordiality 
between neighbouring Nations profess- 
ing filial obedience to the same Spiritual 
Father. Their unity is by no means 
cemented by their devotion. It is a 
truth, which no pains are taken to con- 
ceal, . that the Piedmontese hate the Ge- 
noese— 
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noe$e-^the Genoese hate the Tuscans 
-^the Tuscans hate the Venetiana-^ 
the Romans hate the Neapolitans — and 
so rouncL Yet no Sectarian Innovators 
there disturb the tranquillity of establish- 
ed Functionaries by superior fervour, all 
confide alike in the intercession of Saints 
and equally rely upon purgatorial purifi^i^ 
cation. They worship the same objects 
of adoration; and the same orders of 
Monks and Nuns are every where sup- 
ported for vicarious mortification. 

Yet the Friars of CathoHc Countries 
are neither so numerous, nor so rich, as 
Protestant Travellers usually represent 
' them. Many of them labour for their 
own support — ^live upon little— sleep 
on straw — and rise at midnight to per- 
form their orisons; and if to Italy 80 

or 
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<Hr 90,000 Monks lead a Hfe of compa* 
ntive inutility, we should not forget 
that two or three hiindred thousand 
Soldiers are not better employed in 
Prussia in brushing their uniforms, and 
shouldering their firelocks. 

In HoUaiM and Switserland the People 
are all immersed in business or secluded 
in retirement, you there see no parade 
of equipage — no throngs of idleness* 

A Hollander or a Swiss, with more 

xondescension than an Englishman, and 

less obsequiousness than a Frenchman, 

is irksomely attentive and fatiguingly 

polite. 

In Dutch and Swiss towns, the an* 
tiquated Gentry, strutting in blue and 

powder 
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powder, contrive to be troublesome eren 
to Strangers, of any appearance, bf 
formal salutes. Among themselves it 
was a farce to see two solemn Prigs 
greet each other, with due decorum. 
By the time the arm was raised to 
the head, and the cocked hat firmly 
grasped in the right hand,^ the social 
Beings, had generally passed each other, 
without interchanging a wbrd : and the 
respective hats often scraped the ground, 
at a distance of twenty yards from the 
place of meeting. 

Yet in the Church these scrupulous 
Professors of the Reformed Faith, like 
the Protestants of France, often sit with 
their hats on, because their Ancestors 
refused to uncover themselves before 
the Mass, or the Mass' Priest. 

At 
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' At Amsterdam the OklpClotbes Man, 
ecoaking like an American . BuU-frQg, 
and the Puppet-show Man and his Wife, 
are converted into Psalm-singers, who 
perambulate the most populous Streets, 
morning and evening, widi edifying ditf 
ties^ 

There induatry is the order of < the 
day, and even Maatiff Dogs are made 
to work like Horses to earn their liv- 
ing. Upon the level. roads of Holland, 
paved with clinkers, I have seen^a Ba- 
ker, his Wife, and Child, all riding^ 
at once in a bread-cart, drawn by a 
Dog. 



In England, Tradesmen and Shop- 
keepers are sufficiently imposing, but 

the 
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tiie moment you set your foot on the 
Continent of Europe it behoves you to 
be upon your guard against every body 
with whom you have any dung to do. 
All European Mercenaries cheat if they 
ean^ and an unfledged Foreigner is fair 
Game, to be decoyed by every SpanieL 

When I first passed through Prance 
I always gave what was asked in the 
Shops and at the Inns, with native con« 
fidence and good faith; but in Italy I 
learned to chaffer with Cheats, and am 
persuaded that I could travel over the 
same ground again at half the expense. 

In England, the Domestics at Inns, 
and even at QlRitlemen's Houses, ex- 
pect, or demand, a douceur; but the 
System of imposition is carried upon 

the 
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the Ccfntinent to its ne plus ultra. Inge- 
nious after-claps are tacked to everjt 
agreement, and even the Bankers of Ly- 
ons and Bourdeaux put me off with coin 
short of weight. 

At Rome the valet of the Cardinal 
who signed our Passport for Naples, 
waited on us next morning to wish us 
a good journey [that is to solicit a fee] 
and a Citizen of Naples who shewed 
me the house of the American Consul, 
and another who directed me to a Trades* 
man, with some hesitation gave me to 
understand that they expected to be 
paid for their trouble. 

Indeed in Italy the pillaging of Tra- 
vellers has been systematically arrang- 
ed. * The Language Master who engag- 
Vol. IL 3D cs 
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es your Lodging receives from the 
Landlord a certain stipend during your 
stay. The .Valet de Place who hires 
your carriage has his stated fee from 
the Job-Man ; and every Mechanic you 
employ is taxed by your Courier — a 
troublesome attendant you may do ve- 
ry well without, if you travel with a 
Vettorino. 



In the Middle Ranks of Life a French- 
man is vain and faithless; but at the 
same time courteous and intelligent* An 
Englishman is haughty and severe ; but 
honourable and generous. An Italian is 
passionate and superstitious; but loyal 
and devout. A Hollander is formal and 
parsimonious; but honest and well- 

meaning 
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meaning. A Swiss avaricious and re- 
served; but sober and sincere. 

In point of morals the Scotch are the 
most unexceptionable People in Europe. 

The Dutch and Swiss hold the next 
rank in the scale of morality. 

Alas for human depravity, the most po- 
lished Nations upon earth are the most 
immoral and irreligious. Notwithstand- 
ing the example of the Protestants of 
France, and the Dissenters of England, 
the French and ihe English must be 
placed at the bottom of the scale. 

No Nations upon Earth are so gross 
in ribaldry or so bold in imprecation as 

the. 
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the French and the English — ^at once the 
wisest and the wickedest of Manlund.* 



The French and English, though no- 
thing separates these haughty rivals but 
a narrow channel, in one place no more 
than twenty miles over, agree in nothing 
but the human form, and even that is 
varied into light and dark — plump and 
spare — grave and gay. 

One skims the Ocean like a Fish- 
Hawk — The other flies over the Earth 
like a Vulture. If one is all-powerful at 
sea, the other is invincible by land : but 
they are both equally bold and fierce — 
equally oppressive and rapacious, and 

during 

^ * The Sa^ges of America learn to swear in Eogliib— liaviog 
a« tantspoDdent czpreiBioDs in thdr natiTe tongned 
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during the short intervals of National 
wars. One is a French Dog at London — 
the Other un Diable d^Anglois at Paris. 

Yet a Foreigner in France is not re- 
minded that he is an outlandish figure, 
even by a look of curiosity, much less a 
stare of impertinence, whilst in England' 
Paddy is a ready nickname for an Irish- 
man — Taffy for a Welchman — and -Saw- 
. ney for a Scot. And a stranger from 
any part of Europe is generally with the 
Populace a French Dogj though he may 
sometimes be distinguished as a Spanish 
Baboon or a High Dutch Boor. 

Both the English and the French, 
however, notwithstanding their frequent 
wars, respect each other as much as they 
undervalue other Nations. 

In 
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In both Countries each readily gives 
the second place to the other, like the 
Commanders at Salamis, each of whom 
ascribed the rictory in the first place to 
himself — in the second to Themistodes. 

An Englishman loves tea and roast 
beef — 3. Frenchman prefers soup and ra- 
gouts. One often gets drunk — the other 
nevilr. One is civil and reserved — ^the 
other familiar and polite. One will re- 
fuse a favour that is asked*— the other will 
ask one that ought not to be granted. 
One keeps his Servants at a respectful 
distance-^the other is as familiar with 
them as if they were his Equals. Ac- 
cordingly an English Waiter will serve 
you with the most scrupulous attention, 
without speaking a word — a French Car- 
bon, 
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90111 on the contrary^ will talk to you all 
the time he waits^ and forget to bring 
what you order. 

A Frenchman frequently sits down to 
table covered — an Englishman never.— ^ 
The one helps himself with a knife, the 
other with a fork. In England the La- 
dies help the Gentlemen, in France the 
Gentlemen help the Ladies. 

The English command Women as 
wives, but obey them as queens— the 
French obey them as wives, or mistress- 
es, but reject them as queens, by a law 
whose origin is as old as the Monarchy, 
and its effects as recent as the Revolu- 
tion. 

Englishmen 
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Engli&hmen In low fife rarely quarrel 
without fighting~-perhaps because they 
cannot find words to express their rage 
—but the volubility of a Frenchman per- 
mits him to vent his passion in words« 
In France People will abuse one another 
by the hour, and separate without com- 
ing to blows : In England Pugilists often 
strip without saying a word, and one or 
the other is sometimes carried off for 
dead. 

Yet an Englishman delivers his purse 
the moment a Highwayman demands it 
— ^while a Frenchman travels armed, and 
often loses his life in defending his 
money. 

An Englishman is proud — ^a French- 
man vain. One lives splendidly in the 

Country — 
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Country — ^the other in Town. One is 
most at ease when alone — ^the other is 
never easy but in company. One is 
barely civil — the other superfluously po- 
lite. One would serve you without 
professing the least attachment — ^^the 
other would declare himself wholly at 
your service without the smallest inten- 
tion to be of use to you. 

In a word, the English temper is the 
most respectable— though the French 
renders itself the most amiable. Choose 
an Englishman for a Friend — a French- 
man for an Acquaintance. 

In speaking, an Englishman puts the ad- 
jective before the substantive — a French- 
man, the substantive before the adjective. 
In England two negatives make an affir- 
Vol. II. 3 E mative— * 
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mative — in France they are indispensa- 
ble to a dissent. 

The English Tongue has three gen- 
ders, which are distributed according to 
the masculine, feminine, and neutral di- 
visions in nature : but the French, person* 
ifies stocks and stones, and distinguishes 
sexes, even in the neutrality of the mi- 
neral and vegetable creation; thus the 
majesty of a King is a creature of the 
feminine gender, and the pincushion of 
a Queen is more masculine than the 
beard of her Royal Consort. 

Thus, as the pronoun possessive agrees 
with its substantive in gender as well as 
number and case, without regard to the 
noun personal to which it belongs ; the 
style of the old Court, for instance, 

would 



1 
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would have run in plain English: Her 
Majesty Lewis XFL .Or, the Queen has 
lost his pincushion. 

But we ourselves sometimes contra- 
vene the peculiar consistency of our 
language, by personifying a ship in the 
feminine gender, though as a gallant In- 
diaman it should bear the masculine ap- 
pellation of the Henry Dundas^ or the JFil* 
Ham Penn ; or as a Man of war it should 
hoist its flag under the imposing title of 
Royal George^ or President JFashington. 

In reading, an Englishman lowers his 
voice at the end of every sentence — a 
Frenchman as uniformly raises it. In 
conversation the one is often at a loss — 
the other never. 



In 
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In England the use of the sing^ar 
number in direct address has long been 
exploded, except in prayer to the Al- 
mighty. — In France it is the language of 
contempt to those you despise, and of 
familiarity with those you love; but 
alike in the Church and the Conventicle 
it would be thought an unpardonable 
freedom to tutoyer le bon Dieu.* 



There is little di£Ference between the 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and in short all the languages of the 
South of Europe out of the Turkish Em- 
pire, as they are mostly derived from the 
Latin. Accordingly a Latin Scholar is at 
little pains to acquire them all ; and the 

Provincial 

* Thee and thou the Abiughty. 
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Provincial dialects spoken by the Peasan- 
try of Granada, Valencia, Catalonia, Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Latium, and Calabria, in conjunction 
with the stupendous remains of Antique 
Edifices, indicate alike to the eye and 
to the ear, that they have all once been 
Fiefs of the same mighty Empire. 

The languages of the north of Eu- 
rope may be traced with equal certainty 
to the ancient German or Teutonic, and 
English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian are all more or less intelligible 
to one that understands German ; at the 
same time that the Cairns and Barrows 
of remote Antiquity, and the Gothic 
Spires of the Middle Ages, intimate the 
common origin . of Germany, England, 
Holland, and the North of France. 

In 
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In the days of Augustus these now 
polished Climes were inhabited by Sava^ 
ges, but little removed from the Indians 
of America ; though they had discovered 
or acquired the use of iron, and had ac- 
cordingly begun the gradual process of 
civilization* 

Naked Warriors struck their shields 
in the Halls of Odin, or danced all 
night around a burning oak, and savage 
Hunters poured out their drinking horns, 
in Druidical Circles, or consecrated 
Groves, before they drank them off brim 
full in the imaginary presence of Woden 
or Tuisco, Friga or Thor ; savage Idols 
whose names may be so readily traced 
from our Saxon Ancestors, in the vulgar 
nomenclature of the days of the week: 
though it is now fifteen hundred years 

since 
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since the Dagons of the North fell down 
upon their thresholds before the Ark 
of Christianity. 



France is a beautiful Country, in a 
happy climate swarming with People, 
and teeming with the fruits of the earth. 
It is notwithstandmg interspersed with 
long chains of mountains ; one of which 
called the Cevennes crosses it from east 
to west, and forms a marked division 
between the North and the South« 

The climate of one side is compared 
by the Officers who were in America 
during the Revolution to that of our 
Middle States, producing every kind of 
Grain, and abounding in Apples, Peach- 
es, 
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• 



es, and Grapes ; while on the other, Fig- 
Trees, Vine-Yards, and Olive-Orchards, 
bespeak that mild and even temperature 
which renders the South of France the 
frequent resort of wealthy Invalids, re- 
treating in winter from the fogs of 
England, and in Summer from the pes- 
tilential heats of Italy. 

The Chain of the Cevennes separates 
alike the Climate, the Productions, the 
Manners, the vulgar Dialect, and even 
the style of Building in the two grand 
Divisions of the same civil or military 
Monarchy, now almost as populous and 
powerful as the Gigantic Empire of 
which it was once a distant and barbar- 
ous Province. 

The 
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iThe fair Domain extends from the Bri- 
tish Channel to the Mediterranean Sea; 
and it is bounded on either side by the 
splendid and immoveable Barriers of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. 

England is a hilly Country, of a clay- 
ey soil, interspersed with sand and loam, 
diversified by Art and Nature whh the 
gayest cultivation, and the most gloomy 
barrenness. 

The innumerable Country Seats of 
the Gentry, and the splendid Mansion 
Houses, or antiquated Castles, of the 
Nobility, embosomed in majestic Woods, 
and overlooking extensive Lawns, ani- 
mated with Sheep or Deer, and or- 
namented with terminating Objects — a 
Temple or an Obelisk — a Statue or a 
Vol. II. 3 F Vase, 
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Vase, screened from familiar view by 
beds of shrubbery, — connected by a 
winding walk or a meandering stream^ 
are indescribably beautifuL Village 
Spires peep from every coppice, and 
' frowning Ruins, fringed with ivy and 
grey with moss, preserve to an enlight- 
ened Age the characteristic outlines of 
Monastic superstition or Baromal fe- 
rocity. 

Even the Towns and Villages, seve- 
ral of which may generally be seen at 
once in so open a Country, are much 
more ornamental as distant Objects, than 
the scattered Houses of our American 
Towns, however the latter may boast of 
broad Streets and intermediate Gardens. 
They are also romantically crowned with 
Gothic Spires and Pinnacles, a pictu- 
resque 
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resque addition that our American See* 
nery must ever want. 

But these pleasing objects are sadly 
contrasted by the Heaths and the Forests 
— the Wolds and the Fens, which are 
more or less infested by Robbers, and 
frequently display a dismal exhibition of 
Civilized barbarity, in the mutilated 
Figures of Highwaymen, hanging in 
chains. 

If you stop at one of the Rural Seats 
toward the close of day, a surly mastiff 
will meet you at the gate. You will find 
the doors locked and bolted, and the 
shutters barred ; and when you retire for 
the night you will be terrified by the si- 
nister apparatus of an alarm bell at every 
window. 

Lone 
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Lone Houses, as single Hs^itatien; 
are here expressively called, are furnish- 
ed with a great bell on the roof, by which 
the Neighbours may be called up in case 
of an attack, and the neighbouring Cot? 
tagers are advertised that the first of 
them that reaches the spot when the bell 
rings shall be amply rewarded. 

In London where Robberies often 
take place in open day, the doors of 
Dwelling Houses are kept locked, and 
those of shops are frequently chained to 
the door post, to prevent a sudden sur- 
prise or retreat. 

How unlike the tranquil confidence of 
American House-Keepers that leaves our 
doors in Philadelphia all day a-jar, and in 
the Country all night upon the latch. 

In 
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In Scotland the low-lands resemble 
those of England^ though diey hare 
still less sunshine, and the hardy Scots 
must therefore often gather their oats, a 
grain that thriyes in the most northern 
latitudes, in frost and snonr. The H^h- 
lands are bleak and barren^— like the 
heaths of Ossian, weltering in perpetual 
inist^* 

Wailes is kss mouatainous and better 
cultivated) afbrding an endless variety o£ 
healthy excursion and romantic scenery. 

Holland is a level plain that has been 
literally gainied from the Sea by Human 
industry, and the adventurous acquisition 
is only preserved' from encroachment by 
the continual care of its industrious In- 
habitants. 

The 
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The unifonn Coast exhibits a conti- 
nued Mound of earth by which the sea 
is banked out; and the Interior of the 
Country is universally intersected by 
ditches and Canals, along which run the 
Roads, at a height of eight or ten feet 
above the adjacent Fields. 

It is generally laid down in grass, and 
covered with large herds of Cattle, 
which are here black, the favourite colour 
of the Inhabitants, as in England they 
are mostly red, and in France and Italy 
as generally white. 

Flanders is the most fertile Country 
in Europe, not so flat as Holland, nor so 
hilly as France. It is under universal 
cultivation, and yields two crops in the 
year^ being capable of raising Hemp, 

Tobacco^ 
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Tobsicco^ and every other luxuriant 
Plant that can thrive in so northerly a 
climate: But the unhappy Peasants are 
so generally drafted for the Army, that 
you seldom see any but Women and 
Children in the Fields. 

Switzerland exhibits the most striking 
eontrasts imiaginable. Fertile^ Valleys 
surrounded by stupendous Mountains, 
covered with snow, and picturesque Vil- 
lages, glittering with tin Spires, are seen 
at the foot of shining Glaciers, or per- 
pendicular Rocks, from which neighbour- 
ing torrents precipitate themselves in 
showers of spray. 

Italy, excepting the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, a broad Valley between the Alps and 
the Apennines running from the Moun- 
tains 
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taiiis of Savoy to the Lagunes of Ve- 
nice, is a rugged Countrf over-run by 
the great Chain of the Apermines, and 
its varioas spurs, which branch out in 
every direction, and cut up the whole 
surface into contracted spots of possible 
but neglected cultivation, rarely more 
than twenty miles square, though die 
Vale of Amo is fifty miles in length, 
and the Hills of Calabria, at the foot of 
Italy, are extremely fertile, and abound 
with Apples as well as Oranges^ Grapes^ 
and Figs. 

Throughout Europe the People are 
collected in Towns and Villages, which 
are often inconveniently situated upon 
the sides of Hills, where they were first 
formed under the protection of some 
Castle or Strong Hold, in days when the 

hand 
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hand of every potent Baroti was against 
every Man, and every Man's hand against 
him. 

In consequence of this circumstance 
to which the Poor have become attached 
by long habit, the idea of a lone house 
like our situations in America, where 
People live upon the lands they farm, is 
irksome, and even terrifying; and the 
Peasantry upon the Continent of Europe 
travel two or three miles, to their work, 
from day to day. 



In England as well as in the South of 
Europe, Winter is rather constituted by 
wet than cold. 

VoL II. 3 G The 
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The driEziing fogs of England com- 
mence in September, and continue with 
little intermission till May or June. In 
winter day-light lasts no more than six 
or seven hours ; but in Summer it is light 
enough to read till ten o'clock, and the 
Sun is up again by three. 

In France and Italy the rains set in in 
November, and end in January; after 
wliich the air preserves the most de- 
lightful temperature imaginable during 
three or four months. 

In Switzerland snow begins to fall in 
October, and remains on the ground till 
May; but the Summers are delightfully 
cool and salubrious, especially upon the 
Mountains. 

To 
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To embrace all the advantages of Eu- 
ropean Climates the Spring should be 
spent in Italy, the Summer in England 
or in Switzerland, the Autumn in Flan- 
ders, and the Winter in the South of 
France. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

The Voyage Home. 

Nifv Tori, Sept. 29th. 1802. 
MY DEAR FRIENDS, 

T EMBRACE the first moment of 
leisure to let you know of our safe 
arrival here after a pleasant passage 
of twenty-seven days from the Scilly 
Islands to the High-lands of Navesink, 
in the ship Thames, Capt. Wood, an 
American Vessel of four hundred tons, 
returning home in ballast, for want of 
freight. 

On our arrival in England we spent 
ten days of repose, at Higham Lodge 

— the 
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—the hospitable Mansion, on the bor- 
ders of Epping Forest, where so ma- 
ny Americans have been fostered, by 
their worthy Countryman; being again 
kindly received, after an absence of 
two years, by the respectable Family 
of the D — Iw — ^ns. 

We then took lodgings in London, 
to provide for our Return; and reliev- 
ed the fatigues of preparation by occa- 
sional excursions in the Environs, so 
delightfully diversified with tranquil Vil- 
lages, and smiling Retreats. 

When we first saw Captain Wood his 
mild tone and diffident manners im- 
pressed us with some apprehensions 
for our personal safety among the bois- 

terous 
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terous Sons of Ocean: but they were 
quite superfluous, as you shall hear, 
when there was occasion to exert his 
authority. He fixed his price, at the 
first word, forty Guineas, and provid- 
ed for us afterward with a liberality 
that bordered on profusion. 

. We went on board at Gravesend, the 
17th. of August, nine Cabbin, and ele- 
ven Steerage, Passengers; but a head 
wind prevented our making much way^ 

We passed the Nore about noon the 
day following ; and it took us two days 
more to weather the North Fore-Land, 
and get into the Downs. Here we lay 
at anchor, three days, off Sandown Cas- 
tle, with twenty or thirty Sail of Mer- 
chantmen, waiting for a wind. Boats 

came 
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came alongside every day from Deal, 
with kegs of rum, Sec. and our conde- 
scending Captain suffered the Sailors to 
buy what they chose, on account of 
their wages, threatening at the - same 
time to take it from them, if any of 
them got drunk with it. 

Tired of waiting for a change of wind, 
we made sail at last with a South-Wes- 
ter ; and that very night all our Sailors 
were so intoxicated as to be unfit for 
service. 

' Next morning the Captain took away 
what was left of the rum, and the Sail- 
ors revenged themselves upon every 
thing that came in their way^ One of 
them stove in the head of his own keg; 
and Another took the first opportunity 

to 
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to dispute the orders of the Mate, a 
Frenchman bom : " D — n my eyes'' says 
he " if I'll be ordered by a Frenchman/* 
This produced a scuf&e, and the Mate 
being the weakest Man ran down into 
the cabbin, and whispered the Captain. 
He jumped instantly upon deck, knock* 
ed the Fellow down, and laid him in 
irons ; though several of his comrades 
took his part, and swore they would not 
work a stroke till he was let out again* 

They accordingly spent the remain- 
der of the day on the Forecastle, idanc- 
ing and singing, in token of defiance. 

The Captain kept his temper, and 
suffered them to vent their rage, as they 
pleased, all the afternoon. Towards 
evening one of them came upon the 

Quarterdeck 
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Ctuarter^deck and demanded the freedom 
of his Comrade. " He's my Country- 
" man/' says he, " and d — n me if I 
« don't stand by him." The Captain 
calmly replied " If he don't beg the 
^^ Mate's pardon, I'll carry him in irons 
" to New York ;" and the Fellow went 
away swearing he might work the Ship 
himself then Jbr they wrndd not. 

Upon this open declaration of muti- 
ny we began to dread the most disagree- 
able consequences : but were unexpected- 
ly relieved from the fhreatening dilemma 
by the offender's submission, who was 
by this time quite tired of his irksome 
confinement. 

WTien the irons were knocked off he 
Humorously cried " Husza for liberty'^ 
Vol. II. 3 H —walked 
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— ^walked boldly up to the Captain and 
acknowledged his fault, with all the free- 
dom of a true Jack Tar ; and the whole 
Crew returned to their duty, without 
manifesting another sign of dissatisfac- 
tion during the voyage. 

After beating about the Channel se- 
veral days between the chalky Cliffs of 
France and England, which have all 
the appearances of having been origin- 
ally disjoined by some convulsion of na- 
ture, we were glad to come to again 
at the Isle of Wight, one of those se- 
cure Harbours for Ships of burthen 
that will ever ensure to Britain the 
command of the Channel, which she 
.proudly calls her own, to the Straits of 
Dover; though France disputes the claim 
from her shallow Inlets^ and now and 

then 
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then scowers ^^ La Manche" with Fleets 
fitted out in her Mediterranean or 
Atlantic Ports, to assert her equal right 
to the " Pas de Calais." 

Here we lay two or three days more 
ofF Spithead, in sight of the fFooden 
fFalls of Old England^ stretched out 
like Floating Castles, their dark and lof- 
ty sides presenting a terrific front pf 
two or three tier of cannon. 

We made sail again on the 28th. with 
a light breeze, not yet fair enough to 
lay our course down the channel, and 
on the 31st. we were called on Deck as 
we were going to breakfast to take our 
leave of British ground, the Light-house 
on the Scilly Isles being just discernible, 

through 
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thfough the mist on our star-boa»d 
Qjiiarter, distant about a league* 

By 10 o'clodc a large Frigate hove 
in sight, standing directly for us from 
the South*West. She spoke us, and 
learned with pleasure our bearing and 
distance from the Scillys, as she was 
bound for London — ^long out from the 
West Indies. 

. Other Vessels were seen afterward, 
during several days, steering across the 
trackless Ocean, directly for the British 
Channel, like so many Living Creatures, 
aiming in concert at the same object, by 
instinctive impulse. 

I often in calm weather seated mj^ 
self in the netting of the Bowsprit to 

see 



SM 9iMr Ship plough her course from 
day to diiy upon the honodless Deep^ 
which must have remained an im* 
pm$ahlc barrier between Europe and 
America, if it had not been for the for* 
tuitous, or Providential) diacovery of the 
nagn§tic needle^ but a little before Co« 
lumbus wa» inspired with the bold idea 
^f enploriiig the Oeean in search of 
another World. 

The surface of the Sea furnishes sk 
palpable demonstration of the rotundity 
of Iho Qlobe* From the deck of a Ship 
you pliunly perceive yourself to be 
upon thQ sw<»ll of a Ball, gradually 
rounding off on all sides, at the dis- 
tance of no more than two or three 
miles. Beyond this circle the masts and 
sails of approachini^ Vessels may be 

seen^ 
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seen, as if rising out of the water, more 
or less, according to their distance. 

A sail must be a hundred feet high 
to be seen from the Deck three leagues 
bff; but from the Top-mast head it 
would be. discoverable a league farther, 
and accordingly in time of war a Sailor 
is always stationed aloft to look out 
ahead. 

* High lands are discerned from Sea at . 
a distance proportioned to their height. 
The glistening summits of the White 
Hills in Canada are sometimes disco- 
vered when seventy miles off; and in a 
brighter Atmosphere the top of Mount 
Etna may be clearly perceived from 
the Island of Malta — a distance of a 
hundred and twenty miles. 

Small 
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f Small as is the yisible horizon at Sea, 
the standard of Philosophic observa^ 
^on equally reduces the apparent height 
dP the rolling Billows^ wluch are suppos- 
ed never to rise more than fifteen feet 
above the level of the Ocean, that is 
to say, thirty from the trough of the 
Sea ; though they swell into Mountains^ 
and sink into Vallies, when viewed 
through the magnifying medium of per* 
sonal danger. 

Even the roaring Winds are never 
let loose with unbounded fury. They 
blow but their stated periods of 12, 24, 
36, or 48 hours, and never exceed for- 
ty miles an hour in velocity; so that 
a tight ship has nothing to fear, but a 
lee shore. 
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A prime Saileif fardy goes more than 
twf lire miles an hour, and has nerer been 
known to exceed fifteen. Yet Amerkan 
Vessels have sailed from Boston or New 
Yofk, with a brisk North-Wester, and 
kept the wind to the European Coast. 

A w«U«rigged Vessel may lay her 
course within three points of d^ wind« 
and a good Ship may be so trimmed fbft 
sailing as to keep her direction for hours 
together without any body at the helm. 

At Sea^ a Believer in the active super-' 
intendance of a Gracious Providence, ob« 
serves with complacence how the winds 
vary to suit every course, and perceivea 
the aptitude of the trite ad^ge, 

Ifs an ill vfindthat Mows nobody good. 

When 
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When our worthy Predecessors of dif- 
ferent religious Persuasions, first ventured 
to cross the Atlantic to avoid the persecu- 
tbns to which they were alternately sub- 
jected, under the intolerant spirit of pre- 
dominating Churches, they studied safe- 
ty more than expedition — they neither 
sought nor avoided the various influence 
of the Gulph Stream — ^they took in sail, by 
way of precaution, at the apprehension of 
aBtorm — and they always lay to at night. 

Thus three or four months were often 
spent on a passage which is now made in 
as many weeks ; and no longer ago than 
the middle of the last century, a single 
Londoner, sailed out of the Port of Phi- 
ladelphia, to procure the unrivalled Ma- 
nufactures of Britain, and returned again 
once a year. 
Vol. IL S I Since 
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Since the Revolution I need not add, 
our East India Fleets sail half round the 
Globe, and return ydthin the year» 
freighted with the luxuries of the East; 
and innumerable Whalers, many of which 
do not exceed 100 tons burthen, explore 
the Arctic and Antarctic circles, ip 
pursuit of the Monsters of the Deep. 

May the Posterity of those Christian 
Worthies who planted the Wilds of 
America for the liberty of worshipping 
God according to their consciences, pre- 
serve amidst unexampled prosperity the 
civil and religious privileges ibx^ purcha^ 
sed by their Ancestors. 

When we had been out four days wc 
were spoke by a Brig from Newfound- 
land. After giving her the necessary in« 

formatioii 
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formation our Captain wished her safe 
in, adding as he laid by his trumpet, 
"With a good North-Easter." The 
wind actually sprang up from that quar- 
ter during the night, and in five days 
wafted us nine hundred miles, notwith- 
standing we carried away the first night 
our main top mast, and main top gallant 
mast, with all the sails set, by a roll of 
the Vessel meeting a sudden flaw of 
wmd. 

As it happened in the dusk of the 
evening nothing could be done but make 
fast for the night; yet in three days 
time we were completely refitted, the 
late Mutineers, being some of the best 
Hands on board, exerting themselves td 
the utmost. They would cling to the 
ropes like Cats, and kicking off their 

shoes. 
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shoes, run themselves up or down a sin- 
gle line. 

The wind now shifted to the south, 
but we were content to keep in high 
northern latitudes, to avoid the contrary 
current of the Gulph Stream ; and on 
the twelfth day from the Scillys we per* 
ceived the Sea to lose its deep blue, as 
it always does upon soundings. As 
soon as it assumed a greenish cast we 
hove the lead but found no bottom. 

The next day however we brought 
ground at five and thirty fathom, on the 
Banks of Newfoundland ; and, the wind 
dying away we lay to, threw out our 
fishing lines, and soon had fifty Cod 
Fish, and two Halibut, slapping their 
tails upon the Deck. 

It 
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It was a beautiful sight to see the Fish 
drawn up through the transparent waves. 
Some of them were cooked for supper, 
and eaten with as good a relish as if they 
had been better dressed, as it usually 
happens with provisions at a Half-way 
House. 

During this pleasant run we had often 
seen Shoals of Porpoises racing along 
side — jumping from wave to wave — and 
diving under our Bows for booty, as they 
do round a shark, mistaking the ship for 
some voracious Monster, in pursuit of 
prey. 

When this happened in the night they 
would shine like silver, while the phos- 
phoric substances always floating in salt 
water, spangled with gold, the undu- 

lating 
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lating mass, foaming with the rush of 
the Vessel. 

At other times Whales of tHe Gram- 
pus Idnd were seen spouting upon the 
surface of the water, and diving, with 
a heavy motion, erecting their foi^d 
tails as they went slowly down. 

The wind continuing South-West we 
were soon surrounded with Fogs, with 
which these Banks are generally cover* 
ed ; and for a week or ten days afterward 
we had nothing to do but learn Sea 
phrases, and wish for a fair wind. 

Nothing is said on ship board as it is 
said on shore. A Fresh-water Sailor 
soon finds he has a language to learn 
not taught at Grammar Schools, and is 

surprised 
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suirprtsed to find himself ignorant of his 
own Mother tongue. 

In short at Sea, if you do not learn to 
distinguish starboard from larboard, you 
might as well not know your right hand 
from your left; and a Landlubber that 
does not balance himself at sea, as a Sai- 
lor does on shore, will soon fetch way 
with a lee lurch, if he does not bring up 
against a stauncheon or a stay brace. 
But the most careless Fellow on board 
quickly learns to mind the weather hand; 
and if he be not a very dull Scholar he 
soon distinguishes amid the roar of winds 
and waves, and the rattle of sails, cord- 
age and tackling, the more or less favour- 
able sounds of " Square the yards !" or 
^Hawl taught the lee braces!" He 

dreads 
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dreads an approaching storm when eUl m 
to be made snugy and the tap sails double 
reefed. But his courage returns when he 
hears '^ All Hands aloft !— shake the reefs 
^^ out of the top sails fore and aft, and 
^^ loose top gallant sails !" which is soon 
answered from the yards ^' Let go the 
"weather reef tackle T "Aye! Aye!" 
replies Jack from below— casts off, and 
cries, " All gone !'* 

Some phrases however are too com- 
plicated to be learned at the first lesson. 
Such for instance as " Loose the fore top 
" gallant back stay !" or " Hawl taught 
" the main top bow line !'* 

Others are simple enough, though 
outlandish, as, if you should ask the 
Man at helm what o^clock it is, you 

would 
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might be answered ^^ It's running six, 
Sir/' or if you listened to him that 
heaves the lead while in shoal water, 
you might hear him sing out "And-a- 
quarter-seven !" 



a 



The colloquial phraseology of a Sail- 
or di£fers no less from the vernacular 
tongue, and its profane drollery often 
provokes a laugh from the gravest dis- 
approbation. " D — ^n it Jack !" says one, 
when the Captain was ashore, *^ now 
^' I'll be* Boatswain, and you shall be 
" Boatswain's Mate : When I cry pull 
«< do you hawl." 

A true Sailor will never go to Sea 
while he has any money left, and if he 
Vol. II. 3 K . has 
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has not had a chance dF sending the 
last farthing when he ships himself fat 
a voy^gty he'U throw it away, that it 
maynH burn a hole through his pocket. 
But it oftener happens that Jack has 
spent all before the Ship is ready to sail, 
in which case he41 borrow what he 
wants of some prudent Mess^mate, to 
be repaid with twice as much when 
he gets his wages^-i-r-Characteristic im«. 
providence, not perhaps to be regreti 
ed, if Commerce is beneficial to Soci** 
ety, as few would be likely to follow 
the S^as after the first ebullition of evt-^ 
riosity and adventure, without being 
sharply pressed by the spur of neces- 
sity. 

Men of all na^ons mix together on 
the Ocean; but the English Language 

is 
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ig the common medium, being almost 
a» universal at sea as the French is on 
land 

On the 26th. though immersed in a' 
thick fog, the Captain thought us near 
enough to Cape Sable, the Southernmost 
extremity of Nova Scotia, to see the 
land; but the wind continuing South- 
West^ we were obliged to go on in 
uncertainty for the Bay of Massachu- 
setts. 

Next morning the Sun crossed the 
Hne, the day wore a lowering aspect, 
and we dreaded the approaching night, 
imbayed as we were between the shoals 
of Nantucket, and the rocks of New 
Hampshire* 

But 
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But the wind happily veered about 
in the night, and by next morning we 
had weathered the dangerous reef of 
saad that stretches from the east end 
of Nantucket, ten miles out to Sea, and 
terminates in sunken rocks, on which 
many a good Ship has been lost. 

This day we saw several Vesfsels sail- 
ing gayly out of the different Ports on 
Long Island Sound, and about midnight 
we heard the Captain called on deck to 
see the Light-house. He immediately 
threw the lead, but finding thirty fa- 
thom water, concluded it must be a 
light on board some other Vessel, as 
the soundings are sufficiently regular 
all along this coast to indicate the dis- 
tance a day's sail from land. Day-light 
however gradually displayed to our 

longing 
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longii^ tje» the flat shores of Long 
Island) suid coasting them along, by 
8 o'clock we could discern the High-* 
Lands of Navesink^ on the Easternmost 
point of New Jersey. 

A Pilot soon came aboard from 
one of those two-masted Cutters, pecu- 
liar to this Port, which are said to be 
the swiftest sea-boats in the World. 

He informed us all was well at New 
York ; but that the Yellow Fever had 
been again introduced into Philadelphia, 
from the wretched Colony of St. Do- 
mingo. It seems the absurd Theory is 
not yet exploded — that supposes whole 
Crews infected with a pestilential Fever 
less likely to communicate their disease 
than putrid vegetables to create it ! 

The 
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The Pilot worked us into the Bby, 
with some difficulty, for want of wind^ 
and we cast anchor that night in sight 
of the Light-house on Sandy Hook. 

Next morning we passed the Nar* 
vows, and reached the Lazzaretto, by 
7 o'clock, where we were visited by the 
Health Officer, and detained 24 hours, 
in consequence of a misunderstanding 
between him and the Captain. 

On the 29th. we got again under sail, 
but were soon becalmed. We recon- 
ciled ourselves, however, to this second 
disappointment, as we were now in sight 
of the Town and could amuse ourselves 
with reconnoitering the beautiful Bay. 



It 
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It here presents to the eye an ex- 
panse of seven or eight miles, border- 
ed with woods, cUversified with Islands^ 
and crowned with the slender Spires of 
New York, rising from its neat brick 
buildings, interspersed with trees, and 
scattered over a point of land half a 
mile wide, which is bordered on each 
side with a thkk grove of masts. 

On the left hand of this lively scene 
the North River opens majestically, two 
miles in width, between mountains co*^ 
ver6d with wood to their very summits ; 
while the East River, though an arm 
of the Sea, opening another communi- 
cation between the Ba^ and the Ocean, 
here winds to the right, along its cul- 
tivated shores, in a modest channel of 
no more than three or four furlongs. 

Some 
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Some Friends, however, suspecting 
our detention, came down for us in a 
Periague; and towards evening we set 
foot again on American ground, glad 
to leave behind us the brilliant systems 
of European refinement, rich as they 
are in the Monuments of Ancient Gran- 
deur, and the Inventions of Modem Art; 
since they must be strained through 
every nerve to support, in this enlight- 
ened Age, the antiquated Institutions of 
Power and Superstition, while privilege 
on one hand, and depression on the 
other, create continual strife between 
the High and the Low — ^the Rich and 
the Poor. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

American Manners^ and Observations upon 
Travelling. 

Springfield [New Jersey] October 2nd. i8o2. 

TTI7E arrived here yesterday, in good 
health and spirits ; and, although 
we have had the pleasure of finding 
most of our Relations here to welcome 
our return, I cannot forbear sketching 
o£f the strong impressions of contrast 
at first sight of our own Country, af- 
ter so long an absence* 

. The flat Shores of Long Island, and 
the High Lands of Navesink, covered 
with Evergreens, looked to us at a 
Vol. .II. 3 L * distance 
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distance as if they had got on a win- 
ter coat, and as we approached the 
coast the Farm Houses scattered along 
shore, without a Town, or even a Vil- 
lage in sight, had an air of comfort- 
able mediocrity, equally remote firom 
the Palaces and the Cottages of Eu- 
rope. Large Orchards of Apples and 
Peaches, interspersed wiA the luxuri- 
ant growth of Indian Com, marked the 
influence of a genial climate, while 
immense Fallows, carelessly railed in, 
bespoke the ease and independence of 
unfettered cultivation. 

Every American Heart on board 
swelled at the grateful sight, and when 
we landed at the wharves I could scarce- 
ly refrain from embracing my native 
soil. 

New 
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New York however looked to us like 
a genteel Village, or the half-country 
half-town retreats of the wealthy Citi- 
zens of London; the Houses, compa- 
ratively low, and of unequal height, be* 
ing interspersed with vacant lots, and 
the Streets often lined with trees, un- 
der which occasional Passengers seem- 
ed to saunter along, equally exempted 
from the hurry of competition, and the 
obstruction of carts and coaches, of 
which now and then one. passed qui- 
etly along, the Car-men sitting lazily 
upon their loads« 

A saucy young Londoner of the Party 
observed that the Old Folk^ wanted their 
hats brtishedy or their shoes cleaned ; and 
that the Toung iFellows ought to have 
thrown away their half-boots seven years 

ago; 
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dgo; and as for the Shops he declared 
they were as dirty as pig-sties. 

We, however, looking at the fair side 
of the picture, admired the mild and 
unassuming air of Every Body we met, 
and were gratified with the respectful 
attention with which they eyed us, as 
Strangers, both High and Low giving 
us th« wall in the streets, and occa- 
sionally holding the gates open for us 
in the public walks, where we were 
charmed with the mild countenances 
and unaffected deportment of the Young 
Ladies, equally distinguishable from 
English hauteur and French eflFrontery. 

But nothing struck us more forcibly 
than the friendly looks and gentle man- 
ners of the Custom-house Officers, from 

the 
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the Tide-waiter to the Collector of the 
Port ; not one of whom displayed the 
power of imposition to extort a fee for 
not exerting it. 

Some trifling objects intended for 
presents were allowed to pass, with'^ 
out being seized^ as a perquisite of of- 
fice ; and, personal commodities, being 
duty free, we paid 18d. for a permit 
to land immediately the very articles 
which had been detained a week in Lon- 
don, at the Public Stores, turned up- 
side down by the Searchers, and with 
difficulty got out of their Harpy clutch- 
es, after paying in lighterage, porterage, 
Searcher's fees. Duty, Custom-house 
dues, and Broker's commission on the 
whole, something more than five Gui- 
neas. 

It 
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. It was notwithstanding some time be* 
fore I could pa^s through a Crowd with- 
out guarding against Pick-Pockets; and 
whenever a person meanly dressed gave 
me the way^ I put my hand into my 
pocket to feel if I had any pence for 
Beggars. 

The sight of Negroes was at first a 
little surprising ; and the blunt manners 
of Domestics amazed us greatly, after 
having been served cap in hand through 
England. 

Every Body looked pale and thin, 
after a hot Summer ; and People of all 
ranks had an air of rustic simplicity, 
being mostly clothed in light drabs. 

Our 
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Our Frien4s welcomed us with such 
large fires that we could hardly bear 
dieir ToomS) feeling ourselves no way 
chilly^ in this dry climate, with the air 
of October; and we were obliged to 
reduce our voices, a note or two, find- 
ing our European tones a pitch above 
the common key* 

The fruit stalls in the streets were 
loaded with Apples, Peaches, Pears, &c« 
at two or three for a penny. 

The Fish Market of New York is 
probably the finest in the World, whe- 
ther for cheapness, excellence, or vari- 
ety. The Fish are brought alive from 
the adjacent Boats, and the rarest are 
sold as low as six-pence a pound. A 
Gentleman with whom we dined one 

day. 
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day, told us he had once gone on pur- 
pose to count up the number of kinds, 
and that he had made out twenty- 
seven different sorts, beside Shell-fish, 
then in the market. 

Poultry and Wild Fowl are also cheap 
and excellent. Half a dollar will buy 
a pair of Ducks, or Dung-hill Fowls, 
and something more, a Goose,, or a 
Turkey. But Butchers Meat is inferi- 
or to the English, both the climate and 
soil of England being peculiarly favour- 
able to grazing. Justly may an Eng- 
lishman boast the Mutton, the Veal, 
and the Roast Beef of Old England. 

The streets in the old parts of New- 
York are nearly as crooked as those of 
European cities ; but the new parts are 

run 
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run out in straight lines. That called 
the Broad Way, runs straight fi^om the 
Country^ and winds gently round toward 
the water, till it widens into a beautiful 
Square, opening over the Public walks, 
to an extensive prospect down the Bay. 

One day we rode five miles into the 
Country, to dine with a Gentleman at 
his seat on the East River. The ta- 
ble was, as usual, loaded with varieties 
of Meat, Fish, and Fowl, garnished with 
at least half a dozen kinds of vegetables, 
and replaced by all the fruits in season. 
His House is a large framed Build- 
ing painted white, with windows on all 
sides, in the same compact style with 
many others in the neighbourhood, which 
have been run up since the city has been 
so frequently visited with the Yellow 
VoL II. 3 M Fever. 
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Fever* They ate generally erected upon 
square lots-of ground, regularly divided 
into useful inclosures, and surround- 
ed with trees, planted for fruit or shade, 
with little or no attention to ornament, 
though it would be so easy to culti- 
vate the natural beauties of a country 
abounding with wood and waten 

Another day we went with one of 
the Managers to see the Prison, or Pe- 
lutentiary, lately erected upon the 
principle of substituting useful labour 
to corporal punishment for the preven- 
tion of crimes. A sublime idea unin- 
spired by the patriotism of Solon, or 
Lycurgus, though naturally flowing from 
the benevolence of a Christian Lawgiver. 



It 
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It 18 to Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, that the civilized World owes 
the first example of a Criminal Code from 
which the punishment of death was ex« 
eluded, and though after a struggle of 
thirty years, the philanthropic attempt 
was superseded by the saiiguinary Insti«> 
tutions of the Parent State, it is still to 
his Brethren in religious profession at 
Philadelphia, that we owe the happy 
experiment of solitary confinement, in- 
Stead of public execution— of reformation, 
instead of punishment.^ 

The 



* I ny nothing of the pretended Abolition of Capital Punishments 
by the Empress Elisabeth— It would have b^en more to her honour 
to have abolished the Knout — that savage Relique of Russian Bar. 
barism: But ,1 Uosh for the boast of Civilised Humanity) the Tor* 
ture was used in France, until the Reign of Lewis XVI. and it is 
whiqiered that the inhuman usage has been revived, in the most 
polished Nation in Europe, by a quondam Republican l-^TeU it utt 
in Gaib. 
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The New York Penitentiary is a large 
stone Edifice, with extensive Courts^ 
adapted to the various purposes of con- 
venience and security. Here the Crimin- 
als are employed as regularly as in a Ma* 
nufactory, and provided for as comforta* 
bly as in an Alms-house, at an expense 
incredibly moderate, under the intelli- 
gent economy of a Committee of Ma- 
nagers, who act upon principle. 

We were told the cost of three good 
meals a day scarcely exceeded a six- 
teenth of a dollar per head. This ex- 
pense is deducted from their earnings, 
and the surplus is laid by to enable 
them to begin an honest course of life, 
at the expiration of their term of la- 
bour, which they frequently do under the 
acquired habits of industry and sobri- 
ety. 
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ctjr, In the exercise of which their spi- 
rits have never heen broken by cm* 
elty, nor hardened by disgrace. A few 
days confinement on bread and water, 
in a solitary cell, is all the correction 
that has ever been found necessary to 
reduce the most Refractory to obedi- 
ence.* 

As soon as it was possible to break 
away from the hospitality of the place, 
we set out for Springfield, in the Pack- 
et 

• The Criminal Liatt of this lostttatioii fornish imtntctiTe let- 
•00s upon the corrapdon of grett towns, the impoitatiea of Fo* 
reign vices, and the depression of Negro shvery. The niunber of 
offenders, compared with the nomher of Peopk in conntry phces, 
and in the Capital, is as one to twenty. The Proportion of these 
who are native Americans, to those who were horn in Foreign 
countries, is hut as four to seven^ though the natives of the Skate 
compared to Foreign Settlers can hardly he leis than fifty to 
coe ; and although Negroes, in or out of slavery, make hot 
a thirtieth part of the population of the Sute, they form a third 
•f the whole numher of Convicts. 
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et Boat for Amboy, preferring thtf wa^ 
ter line of stages, as being most direct. 

It was against my own inclination, for 
I had pleased myself with the idea of 
riding through the delightful villages of 
Newark, Elizabeth-town, Rahway, Scc« 
but I did not regret it afterward, as it 
aflForded peculiar opportunities of observ- 
ing the original simplicity of American 
manners, in a part of the Country less 
affected than usual by the continual ac- 
cession of Foreigners. 

We went on board early, and were 
much amused with the friendly civility of 
our Fellow Passengers, as they arrived 
one after another. One of them after 
bowing to us respectfully, but without 
moving his hat, called for some new 

Pamphlets 
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Pamphlets he had sent aboard the night 
before. They were brought to him after 
some time, sadly rumpled, but instead of 
swearing at the Boy he mildly exclaimed 
*^ In the name of sense ! How came they 
•*so?" The Boy himself, I afterward re- 
marked, only cried "Dang it!" when 
any thing went amiss ; and the Master of 
the Vessel never spoke a sharp word, 
during a passage tedious enough to have 
made a Thames Waterman disgorge all 
the imprecations of Billingsgate* 

We waited a whole hour for some of 
the Passengers ; and when actually under 
way lay to a long while for one that hove 
in sight after we were ofiEl The tide ac- 
cordingly left us by the time we reached 
the Narrows, and we had ftill leisure, be- 
fore 
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fore it served again, to go ashore and 
amuse ourselves. 

At a Private House in the Neighbour- 
hood we were entertained with bread 
and cheese, and peaches and milk, well 
sugared, at one-eighth of a dollar apiece ; 
and, returning on board, in a Neighbour's 
Boat, without having previously agreed 
what the charge should be, we were told 
when we asked what was to pay, ^* You aw 
"very welcome !" instead of the Europe- 
an "What you please sir," which al- 
ways means two or three times as much 
as a thing is worth. 

Two Frenchmen lately arrived, finding 
out by this time that we could speak their 
language, complained to us what a duU 
place this was. The Theatre had not 

been 
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heen opened ^ince they arrived^ and as to 
music and dancing they believed there was 
no such thing in the Country. They 
thought (he People of New Tork must 
ke melancholy^ for they were always at 
%Mrkj and not a Soul was to be seen in tf^ 
streets qf a Sunday^ during Church time. 
Jn short they were dying with ennui for 
want of amusement^ and had resolved if it 
was no better at Philadelphia they would 
go home again by the first opportunity. 

We assured them they would find it 
duller still, in Philadelphia, and agreed 
Aat they could not do better than go 
back to France, which was (in spite of Re- 
volutions) the gayest country upon earth. 

. When we arrived at the Stage Hous« 
next morning, there was a roaring fire 
Vol IL 3 N in 



/ 
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in the chimney, but the Landlord never 
stirred from his bar room to bid us wel- 
come; and the Waiter, who was the 
eldest Son of the Family, answered 
our questions in such a low voice that 
it was with difficulty we learned whe- 
ther we could have any thing to eat in 
the house or not: but concluding to 
stay to breakfast we were soon serv- 
ed with excellent coffee, and bread 
and butter — ^boiled eggs, and two or 
three dishes of cold meat; the charge 
for all which was only three-eighths of 
a dollar, and when we left the House, 
Nobody cried " Pray remember the 
"Waiter!" 

The Stage Coach was a light covered 
Waggon, hung with curtains, instead of 
glasses^ less genteel to be sure than an. 

English 
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English Coach : but Nobody rode on the 
roqff or in the basket, and the Horses 
were not galled with the weight. 

The road lay several miles through a 
beautiful Wood, where we admired the 
straightness of the trees, and the smooth- 
ness of their trunks, indicating the rapi- 
dity of their growth, till we reached a vil- 
lage called Spotswood, consisting of a 
Tavern, a Shop, and a School House, 
with half a dozen more framed Houses, 
having yards and gardens betweeij them. 

The Country after this was sprinkled 
with Farms, and two more Villages oc- 
curred, at intervals of ten or fifteen 
miles, in the same style with the former, 
with the addition of a Church without a 
steeple. 

Not 
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Not a single Beggar came out to sdi- 
ok charity, as we stopped to change 
Horses, and the People were every 
where decently clad, and remarkably tall 
and slender, with a striking air of ease 
and independence.* 

At 

• There had been a dight frost, a Few days before, and the Groves 
were now arrayed in their sotumnal imiionu, the broad masaet of 
fading green, being every where richly embroidered with red and 
yellow. The main body, omaisting chiefly of the ten or twdve 
branches of the Family of Oaks, still retained a dingy green for the 
ground of the living FSctiire, coloured by the hand of Na- 
ture. Here a Gum, a Sassafras or a weakling Oak formed an un- 
broken mass of red — ^there, a Locust, a Walnut or a Hickory flared 
upon the eye with every tint of yellow^ while the lofty Poplar pre- 
sented a chequered curtain of alternate hue»— Here and there shel- 
tered Hickories with yellow edges reminded ns of a Citron Grove 
loaded with golden fruit ; and variegated Maples tinged at once 
the different branches of the same tree with yellow, green and red, in 
a manner that would be deemed inexcusably fantastic frxun the brush 
of an inferior Colourist. Now and then a sturdy Oak, still clad in 
summer green, partiaUy ooncealed a Vine of purple, that dingingv 
round its trunk, and dropping from its topmost branches, gave an 
idea of a Giant of the Forest bleeding at every pore. Some tints 
were mixed as if on purpose to exhibit a combination of colours* 
While the Sycamore shewed the effect of a yellowish green, die L.tnd 
displayed the more brilliant mixture of a reddish yellow, and 
innumerable Evergreens contrasted their lively verdure with the fad- 
ing hues of the Ash, the Chcsnut, and other perennial plants of the 
majestic Shrubbery of Natnre. 
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' At Crosswicks we quitted the Stage,- 
which went no farther our way^ and 
lodged there that night, at a heat Inn, 
tts quiet and comfortable as a Private 
House. Here we observed at the bar a 
printed list of the rates allowed: by law 
for public entertainment, which it . seems 
is a general regulation in the State of 
New Jersey. 

Next morning we hired a Carriage 
of the Landlord, and drove ten miles 
across natural meadows, extensive Or- 
chards, and Fields of Indian Com, 
in separate inclosures, interspersed with 
clumps of wood, and enlivened by sub- 
stantial Farm Houses whose Bam Yards 
fiwarmed with Dunghill Fowls, and turn- 
ed out large Flocks of Geese and 
Turkies. 

In 
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In one of these peaceful Dwellings we 
ftgain embraced our expecting Friends, 
and shall wait, without impatience, until 
wholesome frosts may purify the air 
of Philadelphia, and permit our re- 
turn to an abode of happy mediocrity, 
endeared by absence, and enhanced by 
comparison. 



Before I take my leave perhaps my 
opinion may be expected of the utility of 
Foreign Travel to the Youth of America. 
It is not unfavourable for Young Men 
of character, or capacity, under certain 
restrictions. 



In 
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. In the Old Countries few Young Per- 
sons travel for observation who cannot 
afford the expensive safe-guard of a Go- 
vernor, or Travelling Companion, previ- 
ously acquainted with the manners and 
the languages of the Countries they visit. 

As long as American Fortunes will hard- 
ly bear this accompaniment, I think our 
Young Men should not be trusted abroad 
under the age of five and twenty, when 
their habits and principles may bear 
the shock of the specious systems, and 
enervating indulgences, of European 
refinement — possibly increase their at- 
tachment to American simplicity, and 
Republican virtue. 

At that age, if it is ever worth while for 
them to see other Countries^ at least they 

will 
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will not be ignorant of their own ; and 
they themselves^ if not their Fellow Citi* 
zens» may {urofit more or less by the op- 
portunity of comparison. 

At the distance of three thousand 
miles from his native shores a true Son 
of Columbia will feel a patriotic affection 
for every branch of the Union^ from 
New Hampshire to Georgia* If he 
went away with the local— or the rival 
prejudices of a Philadelphian or a New 
Yorker, of a Bostonaan or a Baltimorean^ 
he will come back a Citizen of the Unit- 
ed States. 

If he was once so attached to either of 
the Leading Parties into which Euro- 
pean politics have unhappily divided his 
Country, as to have believed that one of 

them 
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them was always right, and the other 
always wrong, he will be likely to see, 
through the impartial medium of dis- 
tance, that the most right was some- 
times wrong, and the most wrong was 
sometimes right. 

He will return home no longer appre- 
hensive of serious injury to the State 
from Fellow Citizens, of either party, 
who alike administer its Government 
under the check of election, and the 
pledge of responsibility; though he 
may lament that a change in the Pre- 
sidency must displace the Servants of 
the Public through every grade of Ad- 
ministration ; and that the test of eligi- 
bility with the People themselves is not 
so much those old-fashioned qualifica- 
Vol. II. 3 O tions, 
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tions, plain sense, and inflexible integri- 
ty, as the eloquence of a Barrister, or 
the obstinacy of a Partizan. 

For my own part, at that amalgamat- 
ing distance, I could see but one spot 
VI my beloved Country. — It is a dark one 
— ^but time and principle are wearing it 
out — I trust in God the Advocates for 
European Despotism will not much lon- 
ger be allowed to say : " Nothing is he- 
" reditary but Slavery in the American 
" Republic !" 

It is undoubtedly useful to break off 
how and then from the habitual routine 
of business, or domestic life, which may 
be followed from youth to old age with- 
out materially increasing the original 

stock 
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stock of information ; but this is an ad' 
vantage which may be procured, without 
crossing the Atlantic, within the am- 
ple boundary of the United States. 

A young New Englander, for instance, 
may cast oflF his leading strings on an 
excursion to the Middle States, so ra- 
pidly progressing, since the Revolution, 
in the arts of cultivation, and the or- 
naments of improvement — An Eleve of 
the Southern States may quit the de- 
basing vicinity of Negro Quarters, with 
still greater advantage, to contemplate 
the industry and morality of the hardy 
Sons of the North — A Pupil of the Aca- 
demies of Philadelphia, New York, or 
Baltimore, or a Graduate of the East- 
em Colleges, may scour the Western 

Wilds, 
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Wilds, and return with health and spi* 
rits to begin the career of life. 

But the isolated situation in which an 
intelligent Individual may generalize his 
ideas, and lose the Philadelphian or the 
New Yorker in the Citizen of the United 
States — that commanding elevation from 
which he may compare the habits of 
different Countries, appreciate their Go- 
vernments and laws, and weigh the va- 
rious advantages of situation, and the 
different operations of ingenuity, can 
only be attained by a temporary expa- 
triation, from his Natal soil, during 
which he becomes a Citizen of the World, 
and gives himself the rare opportunity 
of contemplating the Systems of Nation- 
al Policy in their effects upon Human 

happiness ; 
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happiness ; or^ if his constitution is ra« 
ther patriotic than philosophical, of con- 
firming or correcting the habits of that 
Native Land, for which the wisdom of 
Providence has universally implanted a 
partiality that mocks at preference, and 
scorns comparison. 

Those who visit Foreign countries, 
however, should by all means carry with 
them a cheerftil and friendly disposition, 
as well as a pocket full of money, to 
enable them to support, without irriu- 
tion, the fatigue of inconvenience and 
the expense of imposition. 

They will then view, with admiration, 
the various advantages of soil and cli- 
mated—of laws and manners ; and when 
they return home, with a rational pre- 
ference 
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ference for their own Country, because 
it best befits their own habits of life, 
instead of gratifying National malignity 
by an unequal comparison of their own 
advantages with the disadvantages of 
other People, they will be rather dis- 
posed to justify, and adore, the impar- 
tial distribution of Providential benevo- 
lence, to which they have every where 
been witnesses. 

But, alas for Human Nature! cor- 
ruption and refinement keep equal pace, 
and an American Parent would with dif- 
ficulty consent to indulge his Son's in- 
clination to see the World, if he knew 
how insidiously his Darling Hope might 
contaminate the purity of his Republi- 
canism amid the dazzling splendour of 
British Aristocracy; his Christianity 

among 
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among the Deistical Philosophers of 
France; and his morals in the seduc- 
ing air of Italy. 

The Agents of Manufacturing Houses 
now spare our Merchants the trouble of 
going to England to settle a correspon- 
dence ; and the Revolution has taught us 
that Law can be studied without having 
Chambers in the Inns of Court — Physic 
and Surgery without repairing to .the 
professors of Edinburgh or Montpellier 
— and even Divinity without Foreign 
ordination. 

It is impossible to travel through 
strange Countries without a degree of 
danger, fatigue, and imposition, which 
Few that have incurred would recom- 
mend to the experience of their Friends ; 

who, 
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who, thanks to the invention of print- 
ing, and the garrulity of modem Tour- 
ists, may purchase information at a 
cheaper rate, and amuse themselves 
with the peculiarities of every Quarter 
of the Globe, without stirring a foot from 
the Paternal roof, or the chimney 
comer. 
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